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LEE AND SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZA- 
TION IN THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—By 
Joun T. PRINCE, Mass. State Board of Edu- 


cation. Mailing Price, $1.15. 

Any work on educational topics by Mr. John T. 
Prince, of the Mass. Board of Education, would be 
sure of a cordial reception by all educators and those 
interested in educational matters, but special atten- 
tion will be attracted to this volume, which contains 
the results of his observation of the schools of 
Germany. The work gives a general idea of the 
organization of the schools and such a view of their 
inner workings as may be helpful to teachers and 
school officers. An account of the work in Normal, 
High, Private, Industrial and Elementary Schools is 

ven and very interesting mattr relating to 

lementary Science and Observatiofi Lessons. 

The information regarding statistics and organiza- 
tion have been derived from many sources and the 
authorities are given. The marzival notes will be of 
special value to members of Normal Schools and 

eading Circles as well as to the general reader. 


A NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 


SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND LETTERS. By 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, to be called the BEACON 
Ep1T(on. First and Second Series in two vol- 


umes. Price, $1.50 per volume. 


These volumes illustrate the wide range of time 
and topic covered by the great orator’s interest and 
his eloquence. The earliest of the speeches is given, 
delivered nine months before the famous Lovejoy 
address, and the second volume closes with his last 

ublic utterance, his tribute to the memory of 

arriet Martineau. An interval of over forty-six 
= separates the the two addresses. A glance at 
he tables of contents shews how wide a variety of 
subjects have been treated. Besides his recognized 
leadership in the anti-slavery movement, he stands 
forth as an early champion of otier reforms—woman 
suffrage, the labor agitation, temperance and penal 
legislation. His literary lectures are given very fully. 


GLIMPSES AT THE PLANT WORLD. By 
Fanny D. BerGen. Fally Illustrated. 
School Edition. Mailing price, 55 cents. 


This is a delightful book, It will surely interest 
pupils in the study of plants. The chapters on Toad- 
stools, Frogspit, Mold, Ferns, Pollen Carriers, Stick- 
tights, are among the score or more of very interest- 
ing ones. The ~aeauage sed is pure and simple, the 
illustrations are superb. Send for this pretty little 
volume as one of your cupeementary helps in 
making the schoolroom a delightful place.—School 
Moderator. 


THE BLAISDELL REVISED 
PHYSIOLOGY SERIES 


A Schedule of Courses of study in Physiology and 
Hygiene with special reference to the nature and 
effects of Alcoholic Drinks and other narcotics pre- 
pared by the National and International Depart- 
ment of Scientific Temperance Instruction of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, Superintendent, includes THE BLAIS. 
DELL REVISED PHYSIOLOGY SERIES, by Dr. 
ALBERT F. BLAISDELL. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
No. 1, For Primary Grades. (Former Title, 
CHILD’s BooK OF HEALTH). Introduction Price, 
30 cents. 
PHYSIOLOGY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


No. 2, For Intermediate Grades. (Former Title, 
How To Keer WELL). Introduction Price, 42 cts. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PHYSIOLOGY 


No. 3. For Advanced Grades. (Former Title, 
Ouk Bopiks.) Introduction Price, 60 cents. 


IN PRESS: READY IN MARCH. 


Matter, Ether, and Motion. The 
Factors and Relation of Physical Science. 
By Prof. A. E. DOLBEAR, author of ‘‘The Tele- 
phone,” “The Art of Projecting,” etc. 


The Spirit of the New Education. 
By Louisa PARsoNsS HOPKINS, Stpervisor of 
Boston Public Schools. Author of *‘ How Shall My 
Child be Taught ?” ‘‘ Observation Lessons in the 
Public Schools.” 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE, 
LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


Qur EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Include some of the best and most popular text-books in 
wide use in schools of all sections. 

We have Maury’s Geographies—the two-book course 
and the Physical—all kept in touch with present geo- 
graphical and scientific facts. 

We have Holmes’ New Readers, Davis’ New Reading 
Books, Lippincott’s Popular Readers—each series with its 
individual attractions and peculiar merits. 

We have Venable’s New Arithmetics, Algebras and 
Geometry, and Sanford’s Arithmetics and Algebra—both 
widely known series. 

We have Gildersleeve’s scholarly Latin books, the 
handy, trusty Clarendon Dictionary, Knoflach’s German 
and Spanish books, etc., etc., etc. 

Correspondence invited. Favorable terms for introduc- 


tion and supply. Address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 


oR 
NEW ENCLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


BURGI'S RELIEF MAP 


rue UNITED STATES. 


Papier Mache, 48 x 82 inches, $50. 


Read these Testimonials. 


Fifty dollars seemed a good deal for one 
school to pay, but we are delighted with it. 
A teacher who has once used it will never be 
satisfied to teach United States geograph 
without it. — Principal Charles G. Plumb, 
Savannah, Feb, 6, 1892. 

It is really a grand map, and we need it in 
the school. Ican recommend it in the strong- 
est way. It is very carefully made, and will 
be of immense help in all school rooms.—Co/. 
F. W. Parker, Cook Co. Normal, Fan. 5, '92. 


I wish to order herewith for the Pedagog- 
ical Seminary of Columbia College, a copy of 
the Relief Map of the United States, size 48 
by 82 inches, that is advertised in the Janu- 
ary number of the SCHOOL BULLETIN. I 
shall be glad to be advised when delivery 
may be expected.—F ed. 26, 1892. 

The Relief Map arrived to-day in good 
order. It is certainly very fine.—/eéd. 23, ’92. 

—Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Abbie @. Hall’s Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 

The lessons are the most interesting, and inspire the pupils with a love 
for the science. It is the most artistically illustrated and beautifully bound 
book of the kind in the trade. By mail, $1.00. 


The Virtues and Their Reasons. 

Mailing price, $1.35. 

There is not a false note or insipid paragraph in the book. All teachers 
contemplating the introduction of Moral Instruction in their schools should 
purchase it. It should be on every teacher’s desk as a guide. The author’s 
presentation of the subject is approved by all denominations. It does not 
give offence to any of the sects represented in the schools. Address 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 929,202 Bara 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


By AusTIN BIERBOWER. 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


For admission to leading New England Colleges 


and to the Mass. Institute of Technology, 
to 1889, inclusive. 


from 1878 WILLIAM F. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Published by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.,_ . 


EDITED BY 


This work will be found of special value for use 
in classes preparing for the higher institutions. 


BRADBURY. 


Sent by mall on receipt of price. 


23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Are away ahead of any 


familiar with them, mention JouRNAL OF EDUCATION and send 16 
cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. ye 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Vol. XXXV.—No. 9 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, | a ii 


901 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

wr” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 

Catalogue on application. 


ELECTRICAL 
for Schools and Colleges, 
ANDATATUS °°" 
Small Motors, Dynamos, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


Mention this Journal. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC OO. 
92 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUNTING 


When you buy Flags you 
want the best. Government 
Standard is the best; the 
largest flag dealers in the U. 
S. are G. W. SIMMONS 
& CO., Oak Hail, Boston, 
Mass. Dealers in Military 
Uniforms. Write for a 
Flag Catalogue. 


FLACS. 


AGENTS make 100 PER CEAT and win $748 CASH Prizes 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
J. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


STUDY LAW 

AT HOME. 

Take a Course in the 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law (Jncorporated.y% 
~ 
J. COTNER,JR., SEc’y, 

DET IT, MICH. } 

. itney Block, 


Curi iti § Both Ancient and Modern, 
Bought, Sola, or Exchanged: 
Indian Implements ot War from any country, Scalps, 
Skulls, Stone. Bone, or Wood Idols or Carvings, 
Stone Arrow Points, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs avd spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Mineral 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia. 
Australia, and the U:ited States. Correspondence 
solicited. NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Answer, please: Who Looks Best? 


Many a Teacher grows a Moustache? Does yours look 
satisfactory, when it hangs down or has its hair rough ? 
Use the Moustache Improver. There is a silk scarf, 
which, used a few times in the morning while dressing, 
will change you to advantage. Sent on receipt of 40 cts. 
stamps. postal notes, etc ; three fo: $1.00. 
N. E. RUSSELL & CO., 5 Dey St., New York. 


Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Finn 
cureiu lU days. Never returns; no purge; 


nO ve; no suppository. A victim trie: 

in vain every rem dy has discovered 
simple oure, which he will mail free to bis fellow suf- 
ferers, Address J. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City, N.Y. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circalar Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
Trainin 
chools. 
prices to Educational inetivetions. 
Catalogue and Price Last free by mail. 
W. F.& JOHN BARNES Co. 
949 RuBY STRERT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


ASTHM 
THE DA 


DR. TAFT’S ASTHM 


AL, 
rever fails; send us your 


we will mail trial D: TT 
TAFT BROS. M.CO.,ROCHESTER. NY. 


Musical. far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 


ON NEW Yearly Subscription to the 


Journal of —- will secure 
one year’s subscription to the 

GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (month 

year) free. 


“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—James Russell Lowell. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


inciples of the Ox 
$ prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital pr 

Bran and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be- 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable te te be _ 
factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is printed on the la! 


For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this . 
Food, 


Brain and Nerve 


Relleving all forms of Nervous Disease, Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 


: Preventive of Consumptiun. It restores, and sustains in 
vig’ Ment! and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 
Descriptive pamphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 0. 
Brain workers, sent free. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mal) ($1.00) ° 
void imitations and substitutes, 


from 56 West 25th St. A 
None genuine without this signature printed on the label: &y™ 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


STANDARD ‘T'YPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


constantly improved. 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH LLOTT'S 303, 404, 604 351, 
STEEL PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 


IT 
requires a practical duplicating 
COPIES % apparatus, “THE Express” is, 
any writing at vo according to highest authorities 
the rate of % % on educational questions, a 


necessity to every teacher. The 
many users say : 
“It saves me an immense 
amount of work.” 


“Te pays itself every ti 
I use 
“ Could not be without it;” 
and 500 more, 


50 impressions 


Outy “4 
P te yo? first class labor-saver, and im. 
dd; from $3; mensely useful in my 

Css © $8.00, Sat \S and work is money.” — 


‘BENSINGER &, ¢0., 


THE 


Journal of Education, | 


514 Dey Street. 


Cures Others 


Willcure You, is a true statement of the 
action of AYER’S Sarsaparilla, when 
taken for diseases originating in impure 
blood; but, while this assertion is true of 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, as thousands can 
attest, it cannot be truthfully applied to 
other preparations, which unprincipled 
dealers will recommend, and try to im- 
pose upon you, as ‘just as good as 
Ayer’s.”” Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s only, if you need a blood-purifier 
and would be benefited permanently. 
This medicine, for nearly fifty years, 
has enjoyed a reputation, and made a 
record for cures, that has never been 
equaled by other preparations. AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla eradicates the taint of he- 
reditary scrofula and other blood dis- 
eases from the system, and it has, deser- 
vedly, the confidence of the people. 


AYERS 


Sarsaparilla 


“T cannot forbear to express my joy at 
the relief I have obtained from the use 
of AYER’S Sarsaparilla. I was afilicted 
with kidney troubles for about six 
months, suffering greatly with pains in 
the small of my back. In addition to 
this, my body was covered with pimply 
eruptions. The remedies prescribed 
failed to help me. I then began to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and, in a short 
time, the pains ceased and the pimples 
disappeared. I advise every young man 
or woman, in case of sickness result- 
ing from impure blood, no matter how 
long standing the case may be, to take 
AYER'’S Sarsaparilla.’’—H. L. Jarmann, 
33 William st., New York City. 


Will Cure You 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co To well, Mass 


The Elliott Cresson Medal 


(Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa ) 
AWARDED 


And Mr. Hiram Orcs ater THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO.. 


447 and 449 Kast 52d St., 
[2] NEW YORK. 


Educational Institutions. — 
Riverside Sanitary Institute. 


Dr. Ext F. Brown, the distinguished teacher and 


lo ‘Fuly rst, $1. 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is now bein 

g read by 20,000 t : 
that there are as many more who would become 
to give the JOURNAL a trial. Believing this, we offer to send the pa = kl 7: oo 
subscribers from February tst to July st for $1.00. 
To any subscriber of the JournaL who will d ; 
above, ill send us one trial subs 
Price Pach _ send free of charge, one of our new portraits of Columbus 


Three (3) trial subscriptions at $1.00 
al each will secure free of charge your choice of any 


A year’s subscription to the Journ 


(3) One of the best $2.50 Fountain Pens in the market. 
All orders must be addressed 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


cription as 
by Giovio. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


R, H. GALPEN, 
Blackboards 


Manufacturer of . 


OPIUM 


Blackboard Cloth, 


3 E. (4th &t., New York. 


the author of the most popular series of school 
physiologies now published, has established a pri- 
vate sanitary home at Riverside, Southern California. 
Into this home he will receive a limited number of 
youth. who, from apy cause, require special care or 
personal instruction of a high order. Particulars 
by correspondence. 
eow Er F. Brown, Riverside, Ca! 
FRE N Cc H Actually Spoken and Mastered a 
Ten Weeks at your own home,» 
G ERMA Dr. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft Sys'c™ 
(55%h thousand.) All subseribers 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ro+ 


enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with ther |" 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part |. 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teach 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. S PA N ISH 
19% SUMMER STREET - BOSTON 4 TAL i AN 
Medical College and Hospital of Chicaco, 


The Thirty-third Annual Course of Lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept. 14th, 1892 Modern 
instruction in the laboratories, jecture rooms, and 
the hospital. Experienced teachers, Low fees: 
Equality in sex. Send for Lecture Card. Announce. 


ment and sample of THe CLINIQUE. Address 
E. Z. BAILEY. M.D 
cow 3034 Michigan Av.. 


Ghicago, Tt. 
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Wit and Wisdom at Brooklyn. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


Hon. Henry Raas, 
State Superintendent of Illinois, 

The state must aid the rural schools. A rural school 
is one that is removed from other schools, back from city 
or village, has but one teacher, receives children of all 
ages, and makes no special effort at classificetion. Be- 
cause of the drift of population toward the cities, the 
number of children in rural schools is constantly dimin- 
ishing, while the cost per pupil is higher, the local tax is 
heavier, and teachers’ salaries are lower. If these teach- 
ers were as well paid, the expense would be 100 per cent. 
higher. The school buildings are frequently dilapidated 
and uncleanly ; the instruction and discipline are gener- 
ally inferior to the city and village schools. This is due 
to the general apathy of the farmers, to their neglect and 
indifference in the selection of school directors, to. the 
small districts, to the inadequate salaries of teachers, and 
to the inexpertness of the teachers themselves. School 
teachers are altogether untrained, and generally unqual- 
ified for their work. The desire to teach stands for the 
ability. Scholarship does not imply ability to teach. 
Women should not be employed alone in ungraded 
schools. I doubt whether they can properly govern large 
numbers of boys and girls. In Iilinois we have only 200 
teachers in 550 square miles, and close inspection is thus 
manifestly impossible. An additional investment of 25 
per cent. would improve the schools 100 per cent. 


Hon. O. E. WEtts, 
State Superintendent, Wisconsin. 

A good system of schools must grow in normal ways. 
It is not so easy for the farmer to see that good school 
accommodation is of even more importance than dry 
barns and styes. A well-educated boy may become more 
productive than a fatted calf. A new system, therefore, 
is not needed,—only a development of that which now 
exists. Goud supervision is imperative. If the usual 
school term could be lengthened and the salaries increased, 
& great advance would be made. Above all, the superin- 
tendent must keep in touch with the people. 


Joan McDonaxp, 
Editor “ Western School Journal,” Topeka, Kans, 

You cannot secure a good teacher anywhere at $17 a 
month. Vast strides have been made in publie education 
in all parts of the country in the last quarter of a century, 
and the good work will continue to go on, and the rural 
schools will reap much good from the coming changes. 
New York state has shown, under A. S. Draper, what is 
possible for the rural schools. The blighting hand of the 
politician seems to be laid ruthlessly upon this progress. 
Sooner or later the politician must go. 


Hon. E. B. Pretryman, 
State Superintendent, Maryland. 
The fundamental difficulty is the want of money. In 
every state the strong must help the weak; the cities 


the In place of the customary “report” of the Brooklyn meeting of 
€ Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Asso- 
slation, the most impurtan 


t utterances are here given. 


must come to the’ financial relief of the country towns 
through the assistance of the state. The rural schools of 
Maryland are better than those in many sections of New 
England because the cities are not allowed to dictate 
legislation. 


C. C. Rounps, Pa. D., 
State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 

A rural school is not a village, but an out-of-the-village 
school. In many parts of New England the schoolroom, 
the outbuildings, the discipline, the teaching, all lack the 
essentials of a good school with good surroundings. 


Hon. A. S. Draper, 
Ex-State Superintendent, New York. 

The rural schools of New York have made great ad- 
vance. The teachers in these districts are frequently 
better than they have been pictured. A photograph of 
the rural teacher and her work would compare favorably 
with that of many a city teacher. She works under dis- 
advantages, but she “ works to win.” 


Grorer H. Martin, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 

Massachusetts has begun a revolution in the condition 
of her rural schools, and this largely because she appro- 
priates the entire income of the school fund to the poorer 
towns, whose assessed valuation is less than $5,000,000. 
The state also pays one half the cost of supervision in 
these towns. 


Hon. Henry Barnarp, LL. D., 
Ex-United States Commissioner of Education. 

There is no help for the rural schools except through 
financial aid, efficiency in the teaching force, adaptation 
of methods to these ungraded school conditions, and 
closer supervision. 


L R. Kuemm, Pu.D., 
Of the United States Bureau of Education. 

In stating how the rural school problem has been 
solved in Germany, I shall not attempt to compare our 
rural schools with those of that country. Each has its 
excellencies. 

The paternal government in Germany stamps the village 
schoolmaster an officer of the state, and clothes him with 
parental and almost patriarchial authority. Behind him 
stands the ponderous majesty of the state, with its numer- 
ous ascending degrees of legal and administrative author- 
ity. He is not at the mercy of local boards and bad boys. 
The form of government of the country is reflected, as it 
were, in the village school. Like the parson and the 
priest, the teacher is provided with a home and some 
land. He may not be paid much, but his moral and 
social influence is very great. Above alli, he is a profes- 
sional man. The government would refuse to confirm 
his appointment if he were not a normal school graduate, 
or had proved to the satisfaction of the authorities that 
his preparation for the position is fully up to the standard 
the state has raised, — namely, that of a four years’ 
course in a normal school. He has a limited knowledge 
of the history of education, of psychology and logic, of 
didacties and methodology, of school organization and 
management, of legislation and sources of school support. 
This has been the case for several generations. The state 
makes no difference between the requirements of city and 
country teachers. 

Ever since the year 1806, the state, particularly in 
Prussia, has recognized the traism that “ the teacher is 
the school.” Palatial school buildings and the most ap- 
proved school organization, the most artistic equipment 
and furniture, the most lavish expenditure and generous 
payment of salaries, will not make schools so long as 
ignorance and inexperience play the réle of teacher. 
Hence the greatest source of strength of the rural or 
any other school of Germany is its teacher. When 
Prussia was humbled to the dust by Napoleon, and 


a rejuvenation of the state was necessary, it was begun by 
opening teachers’ seminaries, and thus providing for good 
teachers. 

Another characteristic feature of the rural school in 
Germany is the fact that it is not regarded as a mere 
knowledge shop in which children can acquire the means 
of an education,—reading, writing, and reckoning,—but 
it is a place of training, and religious, moral, mental, and 
physical education. Now, if this be so, how is it that the 
many peasants who come to this shore from Germany are 
so poorly prepared, so inferior to the average American 
farmer? Because the great agency of enlightenment, the 
press, does not reach them ; because their active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the state has until recently been 
wanting; because they did not, and do not, move about 
as much as our nomadic population; and lastly, owing to 
the great poverty prevailing. When the school course is 
completed, the child’s education is completed, and life 
with its drudgery consumes all his mental stamina. But 
take the German farmer as he comes to us, place him 
ander American influences, and you see that he is by no 
means the stupid boor that he is represented on the stage 
and by the press. That he cannot express his thought as 
glibly in English on the stump or at a love feast does not 
prove that he has no thoughts. When the hour of de- 
cision comes, he expresses his thoughts by means of his 
ballot. He has learned to think for himself, and the vil- 
lage schoolmaster at home deserves a small part of the 
credit. 

This brings us to the question, How does the rural 
teacher in Germany secure sufficient time for each recita- 
tion aud lesson to probe the subject under decision to the 
bottom ? My answer is, that more time is given daily 
than here; that the dates of admission are as well 
fixed for rural schools as for city schools; that the 
population is not a nomadic one; hence, that the sim- 
ple conditions of grading are fulfilled. The average 
attendance is reported to be not less than 90 per cent. of 
the enrollment. Every German school, even the one- 
room school, is required to arrange for three grades,—a 
lower, middle, and upper grade. By skilled discrimina- 
tion in his questioning, the teacher helps on the pupils 
further advanced as well as those who are still beginners. 
[ have seen rural schools in Germany with 80 pupils in 
regular attendance, and never observed more than four 
divisions in arithmetic and reading. 

How does the rural teacher succeed in probing the sub- 
ject of a lesson in such a manner as to get behind the 
words and down to the things and essential phases of the 
subject? Simply by beginning with the things and nam- 
ing them afterward. It never occurs to him to begin 
with symbols. But even when the language claims con- 
sideration, he has an advantage, the want of which makes 
us work against heavy odds. The German language 
being a consistent language, its abstract derivatives be- 
traying the meaning of the root-word and conveying their 
own definitions, make unnecessary a great deal of defining, 
which we here must indulge in. For example, the Ger- 
man says: Wohlthuen=doing good. Wohlthat=benefit, 
blessing. Wohlthiter—benefactor, donor. Wohlthdtig 
charitable. Wohlthdatigkut—charity, etc. The English- 
speaking child has to hop from one compartment of his 
language to another to find the proper expressions, and is 
obliged to spend much time in defining the meaning of 
words. Here is another example: The German has the 
verb gehen (ging, gegangen)=to go (went, gone). From 
the root in the participle he makes Gang=the walk ; ein 
and; Ausgang=—entrance, and exit; Hausgang=corri- 
dor; Stiulengang=portico, veranda, and so forth,—a 
great number of words, all of which are derivatives and 
combinations that betray their own meaning without further 
definitions. A simple school dictionary gives fifty-three 
different English words in lieu of these, all, or nearly all, 
of different origin, from the Latin and Greek, the Nor- 
man French and Anglo-Saxon. It stands to reason that 


the German teacher is confronted with eomparatively 
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smalldifficulties. Where he can bestow his attention upon 
facts, we have to think of the garb in which to clothe 
the facts. - 

How are the pupils made to study at home? is another 
question. If by study we mean obtaining new knowledge, 
digging it out from the printed page for to-morrow’s 
lesson, I shall say, they do not study at home. They 
only do exercises, write out what has been learned in 
school, practice penmanship and drawing, do additional 
examples in arithmetic, similar to those gone over in 
school; they are told to read and review, but it would not 
occur to a German teacher to set his pupils to learn new 
lessons at home In short, the pupils merely digest and 
assimilate what they have acquired and experienced in 
school. 

Because the rural schools in Germany are very differ- 
ent from ours, it does not follow that we should in every 
particular imitate the Germans. Aside from the peda- 
gogical consideration that the teachers be better prepared, 
and that as a natural consequence better teaching may 
prevail, I find little there to imitate. It is not so much a 
pedagogical problem we are discussing as a social one. 
Our form of government, our social equality, our mode of 
life, our view of the world, our methods of action, our 
ideals, all tend to confirm us in our present practice, 
which is to teach the individual to work out his own sal- 
vation, to develop his own characteristics, not to mold 
him into a being that conforms to fixed types prescribed 
by a state that stands above him. Hence I express my 
sincere conviction when I say: The rural school problem 
in this country is much less of a problem than it would be 
in a monarchical state, simply because, like all institutions 
in a republic, it has its corrective in itself. The people 
apparently do not want any other school than they have; 
and when they do, they get it in the only way possible,— 
by obtaining the teacher that will make the school better. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Seti H. Peasopy, 
Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts. 

The educational exhibit will oceupy the entire south end 
of the main building, and will be approached through the 
lofty entrances opening upon the Grand Avenue that con- 
nects the principal marine and railway entrances to Jack- 
son Park. The space given to the educational exhibit is 
ahout 200,000 equare feet, or between four and five acres. 

The exhibit will be organized both by states and by 
grades. Each state will occupy a definite area, which 
will be assigned with reference to the elements which the 
several states will have to represent, as nearly as that can 
be ascertained. The arrangement of the elements in the 
several states will be expected to conform to a general 
plan, presenting the several grades in consecutive arrange- 
ment, extending east and west. The parochial schools 
will have a definite place in the scheme, conformably to 
the same system. 

An earnest desire has been expressed, both in private 
and by resolutions publicly adopted, that all grades of ed- 
ucational work should be shown in active operation, in 
the actual work of living teachers upon living pupils. 
The suggestion is an attractive one. It has received 
careful consideration. In its discussion, no question has 
been raised as to space or expense, but only, Is such a 
presentation of schools a feasible project ? 

All worthy teaching aims to aid the growth of the soul, 
and the discipline of the intellectual powers. The larger 
part of the work employs only the reactions of intellectual 
and spiritual forces. Yet certain forms of instruction 
find abundant uses for material and concrete modes of 
illustration and such as can be practically applied. The 
public mind seldom philosophically accurate, readily 
groups our work into two divisions, according as they are 
supposed to present more notably, in practice and in re- 
sults, the intellectual or practical phase. The latter kind 
of work may be illustrated to some extent in active ex- 
hibits, pupils and teachers working together, as in the 
kindergarten, the sloyd, manual training, laboratory work, 
physical culture, ete. Facilities for this work will be 
provided. 

Each state should present a clear and concise epitome 
illustrative of its public school system. The conditions in 
the several states vary widely. Exact rules of procedure 
cannot be formulated. Reliance must be placed upon the 


good judgment, invention, taste, and skill of the several 
state executive committees, and the teachers and school 
officers co-operating with them. 

The space assigned to this exhibit is by far larger than 
was ever before offered to this interest. It is in the 
choicest place in the exposition. It is environed. by the 
great departments, every one of which is its child, some 
of them, in former expositions, being included within its 
fold. If to any the space still seems inadequate, the rem- 
edy is to fill that space with only the noblest and the 
choicest material, leaving behind all which is feeble and 
commonplace. There is room enough, there is material 
enough, to make the educational exhibit the jeweled 
crown of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

[The JouRNAL of Feb. 18 contained an admirable and well 
illustrated article of education at the World’s Fair, which makes a 
more extended report of Dr. Peabody’s paper unnecessary. | 


Epwin P. Seaver, LL. D., 
Superintendent, Boston. 

There is greater need of an exhibit of the work of met- 
ropolitan cities than of states. There are no mature state 
systems of education to exhibit to the world, but there 
are fairly well matured city systems, and these are what 
educational men from abroad most desire to see. They 
care less for multiplied exhibits than for a few thoroughly 
representative systems. Not to afford an opportunity for 
such city exhibits would be a great mistake. 


Epwarp Brooks, LL. D., 
Superintendent, Philadelphia. 

From a recent study of educational problems and meth- 
ods in Europe, I am confident that as we desire to know 
of the best in the best schools of the leading cities abroad, 
the educational men from that country will desire to see 
the same here. If we have only state exhibits, they will 
compare this work in its entirety with the special metro- 
politan work of Europe. 


J. M. Greenwoop, 
Superintendent, Kansas City, 

There are serious objections to the proposed compara- 
tive exhibit of the metropolitan cities. There are cities 
of less than 100,000 inhabitants that are doing better 
work, perhaps, than some cities of a million. While 
there may not be state systems, the best city systems are 
not in the largest cities. In the nature of the case, it is 
easier to work reforms in the smaller places. To draw 
the line in city exhibits would be more difficult than ap- 
pears at first thought. 


THE WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 
W. T. Harris, LL.D., 


U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 

It has been well considered by the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago that, side by side with the exhibit 
of material resources of all nations, there should be an 
exhibit of the spiritual achievements. To use the words 
of the announcement: “To provide for the proper pre- 
sentation of the intellectual and moral progress of the 
world there should be held a series of world’s congresses, 
with the assistance of the leaders in all the chief depart. 
ments of human achievements.” Acting on this idea a 
program has been mapped out which sets apart each of 
the six months of the exposition for some one class of 
these congresses. First, the month of May, 1893, is set 
apart for art, literature, and music. It is very appro- 
priate that the series should begin with a discussion of the 
spiritual activities which have for their object the display 
of human nature,—the manifestation of spirit in material 
forms,—because the whole exposition rests on this idea. 
Every international exposition is a revelation of the ideals 
and achievements of the peoples of the world. For the 
second month it is proposed to hold the congresses and 
conventions that relate to religion and morals, including 
temperance, social reform, and the suppression of vice in 
all its forms. The third month, July, is set apart for 
education in all its forms. This is the special month 
which interests our National Association. But not 
merely school education is provided for in congresses. 
Besides this there are all manner of learned societies de- 
voted to science, philosophy, and invention which are to 
meet in conference. For August, the congress of jurists 
the students of politics, the framers of laws, and the ah 


itary, also the secret societies. September is set apart 
for labor congress and kindred movements, while October 
closes the series with congresses of agriculture, commerce, 
and finance. 

The bare mention of these great spiritual interests im. 
presses us with their vastness. In order to properly pro- 
vide for such a series of congresses it became evident that 
a separately organized directory body had to be formed 
with nearly as much work on its hands as the business of 
the main exposition. The directory to whom is intrusted 
this series of congresses is called the ‘‘ World’s Congress 
Auxiliary,” and it consists of local committees resident in 
Chicago and of advisory councils residing in various parts 
of the world. The committees resident in Chicago are 
charged with the management of the whole enterprise. 

Returning to the educational congresses in which we 
are specially interested, we note that local committees 
and advisory councils have been formed on the depart- 
ments of higher education, public instruction, music teach- 
ing, instruction of the unfortunates, and of special educa- 
tion. The special committee of ten from the National Edu- 
cational Association appointed on world’s congress of educa- 
tors, bas been recognized and made an advisory council on 
public instruction. Inasmuch as the National Educa- 
tional Association has nine departments and represents 
that number of educational interests, your committee has 
been at first somewhat embarrassed by seeming to find 
their functions limited to the office of making suggestions 
to the local committee in Chicago on the subjects of pub- 
lic schools and excluding the topic of higher education, 
manual training, music, and the kindergarten. A corres- 
pondence with the president of the Auxiliary and a full 
and free conference with the local committee on public in- 
struction have removed nearly all of our difficulties and 
the way seems now open for the following course of 
action : 

The committee will act in conjunction with the local 
committees as a joint committee and adopting the action 
already taken by the latter, proceed to complete the or- 
ganization of the several departments of the Congress by 
inviting distinguished educational specialists from the 
foreign nations in Europe and on this continent to join in 
the work of the following named sections: a. kinder- 
garten ; 5. elementary instruction ; c. secondary instruc- 
tion ; d. higher instruction ; ¢. normal instruction ; 7. the 
superintendence of schools; g. industrial education ; A. 
art education ; 7. musical education ; j- educational pub- 
lications and school journals. These sections, omitting 
the last, cover exactly the scope of the National Educa- 
tional Association, and, if it is to move at all in this mat- 
ter of an international congress, it seems to your commit- 
tee that it should undertake all these departments. Let 
us suppose for one moment that the higher education 
was to be omitted from the program as provided for in 
your committee. This would imply that the department 
of higher education in the National Educational Associa- 
tion is not a representative body of such dignity as to 
stand for higher education in this nation. It would mean 
such a slight to that department that in future there cer- 
tainly would be a decline of that interest which has grown 
up in later years. What would be the effect of abolishing 
in the National Association the department of higher ed- 
ucation? The educative influence that comes from asso- 
ciation with the best educated teachers in the country 
would be all lost for the teachers and superintendents of 
the lower schools. We may add, too, that the managers 
of higher education would give up by the same act of 
withdrawal that intercommunication with elementary and 
secondary education which the National Educational As- 
sociation has for a long time cultivated. This, too, would 
happen just at a time when important changes are pro- 
posed in the course of study of the common schools to 
effect an earlier preparation for college. There has 
never been before an epoch when elementary and second- 
ary education seemed to be on the point of being enriched 
through the studies made upon it by the leaders of higher 
education. We, and especially in this Department of 
Superintendence, have profited repeatedly from the sharp 
and wholesome criticisms of the president of Harvard 
University and the president of Clark university. Just 
now, too, the management of the National Educational 
Association is reaching out wisely to add dignity and use 


mere ” its influence by using the proceeds of its larg® 
and increasing endowment funds to publish and distribute 
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full reports of its proceedings ; to offer annual medals to 
crown the most distinguished educational contributions of 
the year; to establish conferences for distinguished 
specialists at its annual gathering, and by these to attract 
those rare minds engaged in original investigation to our 
annual meetings. What injury would come to the 
National Association if the department of higher educa- 
tion were to be withdrawn or even slighted, would hap- 
pen in a less degree if any other one of its departments 
were thus removed. I think it is clear that we must in- 
sist on the representation of all our sections in the 
national congress. But, on the other hand, we see the 
necessity of the local executive committees at Chicago, 
and must not propose to them any abdication of their rights 
of final adjudication in this matter. Although our com- 
mittee desires to act, it must act subject to the approval 
of the local committees of the Auxiliary. 

What shall be the scope of the work of the world’s 
congress? The program must be skillfully prepared and 
distributed throughout this country and Europe before 
the coming summer. The questions must be of inter- 
national interest and not mere local questions. 


JOHN HANCOCK: IN MEMORIAM. 


W. E. A.M., 
Associate Editor ‘‘ American Teacher,” Boston, 

John Hancock has left behind him the record of a noble 
manhood, of an eminent educator, of a highly cultured 
gentleman, of a patriotic citizen, and of a sincere Christian. 
He illustrated the value of habits of diligent application, 
of temperate living, and of high thinking. He joined the 
association in 1858, and as president, director, and active 
member, he held a front rank among the earnest workers 
of the nation for the promotion of popular education for 
a third of a century. His prominence was largely due to 
his earnestness, his attractive methods of speaking, his 
charming social qualities, and to the purity of his motives. 
His reports, as superintendent of schools in Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Chillicothe, are models, showing a thorough and 
intelligent knowledge of the varied departments of school 
administration, and of the best approved methods of in- 
struction. His reports made for the national council of 
education, and his addresses before county, state, and 
national associations, all give evidence of a broad and 
comprehensive study of educational subjects. The posi- 
tion he took was generally the golden mean between the 
extreme views held by conservatives in education, who 
think that the good old methods are always the safest and 
best, and those advocated by the enthusiastic radicals, 
who, to quote the words of Mr. Hancock, “think they 
have discovered the true educational philosopher’s stone 
that will transmnte everything it touches into the golden 
ore of wisdom.” 

Mr. Hancock was a conspicuous member of a remark- 
able group of good men who have represented the state 
of Ohio in educational councils and work. The names of 
W. D. Henkle, Loring Andrews, Israel W. Andrews, ex- 
President Garfield, Anson Smythe, Thomas W. Harvey, 
Eli T. Tappan, Horace Mann, and many others, have left 
behind them the imperishable monuments of good service 
in the varied walks of educational work. Of this group 
remaining in the ranks, are Andrew J. Rickoff, E. 
E. White, John Eaton, A. B. Hinsdale, L. W. Day, and 
many others. May our reflections upon his life and 
character strengthen our efforts to maintain the great 
principles which he so faithfully and courageously de- 
fended and so well illustrated in his life. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE IN GRAMMAR 
GRADES. 


Hon. J. H. 
Superintendent, Biriningham, Ala. 

Only about 15 per cent. of the pupils in our elementary 
schools reach the high school. The masses take their 
reading in their own hands, and drift unwarned into the 
dangerous shallows of ephemeral literature. Our most 
effective instrumentalities of culture should be concen- 
trated in the grammar schools. In the millions of youth 
now in these schools are centered the hopes and interests 
of the future. For many years the battle ground of the 
Republic must be the grammar school, and the instruction 
here imparted will determine the tendency of American 
civilization, 


All the studies of the elementary school properly co- 
ordinated should lead to the cultivation of taste for good 
literature, the supplement and complement of all. In- 
struction in the related subjects, — reading, language, 
grammar, history, and geography,—should be organized 
with direct reference to literary acquirement. History 
and geography should be co-related throughout the course ; 
association of the elements of time and personality in the 
one, with the element of place in the other, will aid the 
memory and facilitate the study of both. The revival of 
historical studies in higher institutions has revealed three 
prominent needs of history teaching in our elementary 
scltools,—better preparation of teachers, improved :neth- 
ods of instruction, and better gradation of the course in 
history. History and biography constitute the doorway 
to the bruader fields of literature,—to the literature of 
power or inspiration. Numerous methods have been 
tried with varying success, to cultivate in the schools a 
taste for wholesome reading. Supplementary reading, 
the celebration of authors’ days, and the establishment of 
libraries, have been prolific of good results. These efforts 
emphasize the conviction that the study of English, upon 
which is spent one half the child’s time in school, has 
failed signally in cultivating the literary sense. Our lan- 
guage teaching is too abstract and technical; the child 
studies the anatomy of language, but hears not the voice 
within. Dexterity in verbal analysis brings no corre- 
sponding power of synthesis, secures no enlargement of 
the intellectual life. Technical grammar should be based 
upon a literature familiar to the pupil. The reading of 
a few great masterpieces in their integrity, with sole ref- 
erence to their appreciation as literature, should both pre- 
cede and accompany verbal drills and grammatical an- 
alysis. 


SCHOOL PREPARATION FOR WORK. 


Mr. CHaries W. 
Principal Bowditch School, Boston. 

What can be done to bring pupils further on in their 
studies before they leave school to goto work’? The 
topic assumes the existence of a class of pupils whose 
school life is made undesirably short, with school acquire- 
ments correspondingly meager, by some real or supposed 
necessity for exchanging the work of the school for those 
forms of activity in which the pupil becomes a wage 
earner. The assumption is all too well founded. 

By the report of Superintendent Seaver on this matter 
it appears that less than three eighths of those who enter 
the Boston grammar schools finish the course and grad- 
uate. 

A discussion of this topic is especially timely, in view 
of the attention which is being turned toward the work 
of the elementary schools by the criticisms and proposi- 
tions of the New England Association of Colleges. Some 
of the propositions are wise and have been for some time 
in practice in our best schools. All are put forth in good 
faith and with an evident desire to benefit the schools. 
It is unfortunate that their authors lack experimental 
knowledge of what is now being done in our elementary 
schools, and of the average ability of the pupils instracted 
in them. 

Beautiful theories, which seem unassailable, sometimes 
need considerable adjustment to facts and possibilities 
when the light of a personal experience is thrown upon 
them. These changes are proposed from the standpoint 
of the college ; I do not say in the avowed interest of the 
college, for that would not be true. Still, there seems to 
be an easily traced and perfectly natural and proper 
anxiety, on the part of these distinguished educators, 
that our school courses should face the bright boys and 
girls toward the doors of the college. Almost of neces- 
sity we look at the world from our own standpoint, and 
in weighing opinions, this fact should be kept in mind. 
The naturalist sees in a tree an opportunity to explore 
the mysteries of secretion and growth; the poet and the 
painter see a thing of beauty and a perpetual joy, and a 
woodman sees so many cords of wood. In judging what 
you are to do with the tree and in taking advice, you need 
to know whether it is the poet or the woodman who 
gives it. 


President Eliot’s Paper and the discussion which fol- 


lowed will appear next week. 
The Kindergarten paper and discussion will appear in 
the .“Amerigan Teacher’s” Kindergarten Department 


for April. 


It is gratifying that this influential body of educators 
turn their thought, for a time, away from the fortunate 
and gifted to the less fortunate, less interesting, strug- 
gling majority, to those who by force of circumstances, 
or their own inertia, are deprived, or deprive themselves, 
of the benefits of a full course in our grammar schools. 
The causes for the failure to hold some pupils in school 
as long as would be desirable exist in the cupidity, 
poverty, or easy indulgence of parents, the laziness or im- 
patience of pupils, and the failure of the school some- 
times to meet the needs of those who have no extra time 
to spare upon school work. 

Why is it important that pupils should be farther along 
in their studies before they leave school to go to work? 
Why, if possible, should they complete the grammar 
course? One reason is the moral power acquired by 
carrying to success what one begins. A pupil dropping 
out of a course of study before completing it, loses the 
most valuable part. If the course is one of six years the 
loss of the last two years is the loss of more than a half. 
It is in the beginning that the cost is most disproportion- 
ate to the result, whether it be in moving a railroad train, 
acquiring wealth, or mastering a course of study. 

A very important reason for bringing pupils further 
along in their studies before they go to work, appears in 
the growing necessity for higher and higher degrees of 
intelligence to do successfully the ordinary work of life. 
The place of the unskilled laborer is being filled by 
machinery to a greater extent each year. Intelligence is 
needed to guide and manipulate these machines, them- 
selves almost endowed with intelligence. Skilled labor 
is in demand and will be more and more so as our coun- 
try grows older and the rougher work which newness in- 
volves disappears. There is danger in adding to the 
army of unskilled and unintelligent labor either by native 
or foreign recruits. The danger approaching imminence 
is, that those capable of performing only the rudest kind 
of labor, and finding the demand for such labor disap- 
pearing, will not only be driven into crime and pauper- 
ism themselves, but as tools in the hands of unscrupulous 
leaders become a menace and peril to the body politic. 
There is an increasing necessity for intelligence in order 
to perform aright the duties of citizenship. As the prin- 
ciples of a true civil service reform are carried out, he 
who lacks mental training will be more and more shut 
out from the public service, and rightly so, though by 
nataral endowment he might have been made ready to 
serve the state well in some line of effort, for which he 
may have special aptitude. 

There is one other reason for advancing the pupil 
further in his studies before going to work. It is the ac- 
quiring of power and inclination to use wisely the increas- 
ing hours of leisure resulting from the shortening work 
day. It is a question whether it is a real advantage to 
that man who has no resources in himself or in his family 
to have his work day shortened, 

The kindergarten is proving itself capable of shorten- 
ing ordinary school life a year. That is, before the age 
of five, that may be accomplished which will bring the 
child of eight as far along in his school work as an ordinary 
child of nine would be without these advantages. And 
this can be done, not only at no risk to the child’s physi- 
cal well-being, but to his great advantage. Educators, 
interested in any department of school or college work, 
should rejoice that this helpful agency is so rapidly grow- 
ing in usefulness and power. 

As it is comparatively easy to hold pupils in school up to 
eleven or twelve, the lower part of the course of study should 
be made as rich as possible with those studies which will so 
interest as to help hold them for future work. Nature 
studies can be made still more useful than at present. 
Nothing elaborate should be attempted. The “R” stud- 
ies should not be crowded out. But if the boy who does 
not memorize readily or reason accurately, finds that 
what he knows about birds and stones, and what he 
has noticed about physical and chemical changes, is con- 
sidered useful knowledge and gives him a standing in 
the class, it will not be as easy as it otherwise would be 
to get that pupil out of school. 

Something more than we have had of manual training 
is to play an important part in holding these short-timed 
pupils inschool. Manual training where intelligently intro- 
duced has been found to have a decided influence in retaining 


these pupils who are so inclined to cut school life unde- 
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sirably short. It does not make angels of them, nor does 
it always lead to brilliant scholarship, but it does help in 
very many cases in giving them an intelligent and hearty 
interest in school work. 

Something more of flexibility in our courses of study is 
desirable. There are classes in some of our city schools 
in which, on entering, not a pupil can speak or understand 
English. We are sometimes asked in a triumphant sort 
of way, “Can't American schools do for their pupils what 
German or French schools do for theirs?” Now the 
German teacher sits down before his pupils all German 
with German type of mind and German traditions, and 
makes his pupils good Germans. We do more than he 
does; out of divergent and antagonistic races we are 
making a new race, and it ill becomes one to minimize 
the value of the work. Such classes are clearly outside 
of any ordinary course of study. 

This differentiation in the course of study should oper- 
ate not only to retain longer in school those who are in 
danger of leaving to go to work, but also in retaining in the 
elementary schools, while they properly belong there, the 
pupils who are now drawn out to prepare for higher 
courses of study. There need be but few changes to meet 
the wants of both extremes. By far the larger part of 
what the elementary schools can or should offer is 
equally needed at both ends of the line. 

To aid teachers in holding pupils in the schools, our 
schoolrooms should be furnished with all the appliances 
necessary for awakening interest, stimulating thought, de- 
veloping the powers of observation, and making a felt 
connection between the work of the schoolroom and the 
activities of the greater world outside. Too large a 
share of school funds has been spent in showy buildings 
and too smal] a share in furnishing those appliances 
which are to the teacher what his tools are to the mechanic. 

Realizing, as we do, the importance of carrying these 
pupils farther along in their school studies before they go 
to work, we shall use the power and influence of our po- 
sitions in aiding to bring about such changes, both with- 
in and without the schoolroom, as will accomplish so de- 
sirable a result. 


Hon. Josian H. Sainn, 
State Superintendent, Arkaosas. 

Oral teaching is a fraud of the worst kind unless done 
by a master. In order to get children along further, 
adults should be pushed further. Education is a fune. 
tion of civilized government, and each state should have 
an educational legislature, equal in power and authority 
on educational matters to the ordinary legislature in 
ordinary matters. There should be a Secretary of Edu- 
cation in the National Cabinet. 


Mr. E. O. 

Editor of /ntelligence, Chicago. 

Children cannot finish the present course of study at an 
earlier age but there can be eliminations, especially in the 
matter of technical grammar and language work. Pen- 
manship ought not to take any time before the fifth grade. 
The women teachers do not always sustain the principal 
in his efforts to give more and better work to the pupils. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 
J. E. Brapury, Pu.D. 


Superintendent, Minneapolis, 

The first manual habit which the school should culti- 
vate is that of attention. A true philosophy of childhood 
teaches us to supply during the early years of school life, 
both objective teaching and manual occupation. Train 
the child to habits of attention by giving him employ- 
ment to which he can attend. The school should train to 
habits of observation. Crude ideas of what constitute 
observation are too prevalent. Much instruction which 
is given under the neme of “ observation lessons ” falls 
short of the real need. Constructive work trains the 
mind to habits of observation. The pupil observes for a 
purpose. Manual training is in the elementary and high 
school what laboratory work is in the college. The 
school thould train to definite and accurate thinking. 
Loose and shallow thinking must prevail where faets and 
relations are imperfectly understood. Every teacher 
knows how difficult it is to get pupils clearly to appre- 
hend the exact thing to be done. Half a class will raise 
their hands to answer before they really know what the 


question is. A boy’corrects’an error in his arithmetic or 
algebra and thinks no more about it. He is used to euch 
mishaps. But when he comes to similar oversights in 
the work-shop he finds that his labor is lost and his mate- 
rials spoiled. _ He quickly learns to work with his facul- 
ties alert. Manual training, from paper-folding to metal- 
work, requires thoughtful attention. 

The school should cultivate the ssthetic nature. No 
pupil can make the pretty designs in colored paper with- 
out improvement in taste. No one can construct a well- 
finished article in wood or metal without learning better 
to appreciate good workmanship. No one can execute 
ornametal designs in wood-carving or lathe work without 
gaining along with the skill in manipulation a correspond- 
ing delicacy of thought and feeling. The school should 
train the executive powers. Children gain the power of 
application slowly. Too many never gain it at all. The 
world is full of men who have no power of persistent 
effort. They are intelligent enough to do good work but 
they are restless and unstable. The schools should not 
only inform the mind, but also invigorate the character. 
Manual training strengthens the will. It gives specific 
force and direction to every mental act. The boy con- 
quers in the workshop his sluggish tendency to do things 
carelessly. He learns the lesson of industry, persever- 
ance, and genuineness. 


VALUE OF DRAWING. 


Mr. W. B. Powe 1, 

Superintendent, Washington, D. O. 
No one will dissent from the proposition that draw- 
ing should be taught in the schools, since it becomes more 
evident every day that even representation, the simplest 
power conferred by the study, can proceed only from an 
accurate knowledge of facts. 
There should be a system of clay modeling for the dif- 
ferent grades of school, starting with the representation 
of geometric solids, and including the modeling of art 
objects based on these and natural objects. The system 
should include carving and incising, courses of tablet and 
splint laying, paper folding, pastboard model, and object 
making, and a color course. The general purpose of this 
system is to store the mind with the conceptions of forms 
and eolors, and develop the ability to acquire new con- 
cepts; to develop the ability to select from masses of 
materials that which is appropriate for specified or de- 
sired purposes; to direct the attention to the essential 
elements of the beautifal in nature and in art, neglecting 
in such attention the accidental, thus developing the be- 
ginning of an artist’ standard; to train the hand to 
shape and arrange materials with neatness, accuracy and 
taste, and to teach the use of tools adapted to the age and 
strength of the child and to the character of materials 
employed. 


W. N. Pu. D., 

Superintendent, LaPorte, Ind. 
If the object of education is efficiency in all the rela- 
tions of life, it can be best developed by manual training. 
By having children employed on parts of a common work 
you develop their social ideas and teach them to relate 
their work to that of others. 


E. E. Wuire, LL. D., 
Cincinnati, O. 

I shall not be surprised to hear some enthusiast soon 
say that manual training is the only road to heaven. 
Every other possible claim has been made for it. I think, 
however, that we shall come to a reaction unless we soon 
come to keep in mind the end of manual training. Chil- 
dren are doing things that are of no utility. Some of the 
things they do are utterly ridiculous. Particularly is this 
the case in the number work. As if a child who draws 
three boxes and two boxes, so that he may know that 
they make five boxes, did not know it long before he 
worked it out by this slow process. Much of this fussing 
with the hands is pure waste of time. I have seen bushels 
of cones, spheres, and prisms that were not anything like 
cones, spheres, and prisms, and the fact that a child made 
them and called them by such names tended to blur 
his conceptions of those forms. It is the same with map- 
drawing. Children draw maps that are.wrong, and they 
are hung up and admired and help to confuse their minds, 


I believe in map-drawing, but only as a help to learning 


the geography, not for the sake of the training of the 
hand. I got my clear covceptions of geography from 
the correct and beautifal maps of the atlases. I do not 
object to manual training, but I do not want it to become 
a hobby as such things do. I want particularly to speak 
of the excessive pencil-work. It ought to be reduced ong 
half and directed toward some end. Children waste their 
time in making things simply for the sake of using their 
hands. 


HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


G. Srantey Hatt, LL.D., 
President Clark University. 

There is no institution that controls the minds and 
bodies of so many people as the modern school. There 
may, therefore, be some justification in the remark of 
Tolstoi that the school is bringing upon the world a race 
of sickly people. 

We cannot lay too much stress on the environment of 
the child. The natural child is active, and when we bring 
him into the schoolroom and make him sit still, the aver- 
age child tends to become anaemic. The first school 
days are particularly critical for a child. The diseases 
that are distinctively school-bred are anaemia, diseases of 
the eyes, curvature of the spine, and troubles of the lungs, 
stomach, and circulation. In Berlin, one-third of the 
pupils are found to have diseases of the eye. 

The school is more important for the health of the 
child than the home, and it ought to be a palace of health. 
The schoolhouse should be on natural and not made 
ground, and away from anything that would contaminate 
the place. The surface should be not of brick but of 
earth, and a hedge is better than a wall. There should 
be sheds for children to play in on rainy days. The 
whole building should have a cellar freely ventilated. 

The walls should be strong enough to add another 
story if necessary. In the German states there is 
much legislation as to the heights of floors above the 
ground, and the avoiding of joints and corners to hold 
dust. Stairs are in general forbidden to be circular, and 
must be broken by frequent landings. 

As to the arrangement of windows, there is no agree- 
ment, but in general it was the rule to have them at the 
south and west. No light should be in front of the child 
or directly behind or at the right. In some states no 
building is allowed to be nearer a schoolhouse than twice 
its height ; for it is held that every child should be able, 
from his seat, to see a little of the sky. No one system 
of heating and ventilation can be said to be better than 
any other. 

As to heating there is no perfect system. It is held in 
some of the German states that each child should have 
three square meters in the playground, and in Leipsic the 
apace in the schoolroom required for each child is one 
and two-thirds meters. 

Before the publication of Dr. Barnard’s book, the seats 
in our schools were incredibly bad. We used to range 
the desks around the wall with the pupils’ backs to the 
center of the room. The conflicting interests of the tax- 
payer, the teacher, the carpenter, the doctor, and the 
child, have rendered it almost impossible to get a good 
seat. The foot should rest squarely on the floor, with a 
slanted foot board in front. The seat should be slightly 
lower than the length of the leg from the knee down. It 
used to be thought that the edge of the seat should be 
two inches beyond the edge of the desk, but that has been 
changed, and it is now put two inches under. There have 
been many mechanical devices to keep children in 4 
proper position, such as neck clamps, a face rest, and 
rods acrogs the chest. Some of them are ridiculous. 

Great attention is coming to be paid to the conditions 
of writing and reading. The straight script is now ased, 
written by the child sitting equarely facing the desk, with the 
paper straight on the desk. Progress is also being made 
in the knowledge of children and their growth. It is 
known that between seven and eleven years a child grows 
more rapidly than before, and that between thirteen and 
and seventeen he grows more rapidly than at any other 
me. For a year after eighteen he scarcely grows at all. 
During these periods he is not as subject to the diseases of 
the schoolroom as at at other times. He is particularly 


liable to contract disease during the stationary period 
after eighteen. A child does not work his best for more 


than half an hour at atime. Then he needs a slight rest- 
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The mid-session open-air recess is of the utmost im- 
portance. No more dangerous move could be made than 
to omit it. Half of a half day is as long as any child 
can well work without going into the open air away from 
books and all thought of study. 

An investigation into the accommodation of the great 
unwashed in Prussia showed that home baths were un- 
usual and the public baths, though reasonably numerous, 
are wholly inadequate. It has been computed that if 
every inhabitant of the kingdom was allowed eight min- 
utes in which to bathe and all the baths were taxed to 
their full capacity, every person would have a chance to 
take a bath but once in 400 years. This led to the estab- 
lishment of school baths, which have been highly bene- 
ficial in Prussia. The same necessity does not exist ip 
this country. The best form and that in most general 
use is the standing douche, which is convenient, healthful, 
quick. 

The American eye is the most wonderful organ in the 
world. It seems to be able to endure more than that of 
any other civilized people. This may be due to the at- 
mosphere and climate. 

The best blackboard combination is white crayon on a 
black surface. White boards with charcoal crayons are 
good but are much too expensive. Green and blue sur- 
faces are not advisable. 

American children cannot work as long as German 
children. They are more high strung, and both in their 
work and play spend more nervous force. In Germany I 
have seen children walk a quarter of a mile in the line in 
which they came from the schoolhouse. A good Ameri- 
can system would be the breaking of the work up into 
short periods, requiring intense work for a time, but not 
having it long continued. 


Avsert P. Pu. D. 
Superintendent, Worcester, Mass. 

I wish to call attention to some of the practical diffi- 
culties in protecting children from all dangerous influ. 
ences. For example, Mr. Hall has given an ideal method 
of introducing heated air into a room through perfora- 
tions in the floor. But this is very objectionable in con- 
sequence of the impurities through dust and mud brought 
into the room on the shoes of the children, said dust and 
mud not always being of the sweetest and purest quality. 
Microbes are liable to be found therein, and a current of 
heated air coming up through the cracks of the floor must 
inevitably mix with the air the pupils breathe ; indeed, it is 
difficult to secure a perfect condition of health in this and 
in many other respects. 

It is possible that we are over-serisitive on this matter 
of the health of children. I was ina country schoolhouse 
only a few days ago. It was heated by a wood stove, 
which was so hot that the side presented to the stove was 
well-nigh roasted, and the other side—wasn’t. Around 
the stove were no end of wet woolen mittens that had 
been worn by the children in doing barn work and in 
other not over-attractive occupations for mittens. Over- 
shoes, so far as they wore them, were also in a row about 
the stove, and the steam arising from these various cov- 
erings of the appendages could be seen and—smelled. 
In short, the condition of thatschoolroom was as far from 
desirable from the standpoint of pure air and even tem- 
perature as could be imagined. The ventilation was 
good ; so good that many were subjected to direct drafts, 
and yet, they were as healthy a set of pupils as I have 
seen in many a day. This suggested the query as to 
whether we were not working at the wrong end in the 
“ adjustable business.” 

I once planned an adjustable seat and desk which 
would fit any pupil and secure a healthy posture in all 
cases. It adapted itself to his seat, his chest, digestive 
apparatus, back, arms, feet, ete. The only reason it was 
not patented was because of its expense. It has occurred 
tome that to save expense, it might be well to adjust 
from another standpoint. The modern child is protected 
at every point ; he is over-protected. Most of the atten- 
tion of the world, not to say of experts, is devoted to his 
protection. He must not be over-taxed, nor over-confined, 


nor over-heated, nor over-crowded, nor “ over-bored.” 
Everything in the heavens above and in the earth be- 
neath and in the waters under the earth must be adjusted 
to every child. He must have no adverse influences to 
resist ; he must not have a suspicion {that there will ever 


be anything to resist; he must be trained to expect the 
world to adjust itself to every idiosyncrasy of the body, 
mind, and soul, in this world and the next. 

In the animal creation, each is adapted to conditions of 
climate, surroundings, etc., in which they live, and few 
can be adjusted to other conditions. The polar bear can- 
not live in the tropics ; the elephant will not survive in 
the frigid zones; only man and the house-fly live and 
thrive in extreme temperatures. The human family can 
adapt itself to any climate and to all conditions. The 
human system can become accustomed to the use of 
poisonous drugs, and can, under favorable circumstances, 
even resist the influences of poisonous air. Many of the 
healthiest and most aged men have lived in the closest 
rooms with the least cleanliness, using poisonous drinks 
through adult life. 

While attempting, then, to provide for the children the 
best surroundings within our reach, and removing all 
known causes of disease, securing, so far as possible, good 
ventilation, good light, uniform temperature, and adjust- 
able seats and desks, it may be well to consider the pro- 
priety of adjusting the boy to some of the conditions, and 
not all of the conditions to the boy. It may be a curios- 
ity, though not wholly undesirable, to have an occasional 
boy who does not have to be followed by an expert with 
a thermometer. 

[ By his quaint illustrations and turns of expressions, Mr. Marble 
kept the audience convulsed with laughter daring a large part of 
his off-hand address. Everybody then present will remember the 


adjustable boy. But it must be admitted that the editor has given 
in some cases a “‘ free translation ’’ of remarks that were absolately 


unreportable. | 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN SCHOOL. 


Mr. W. H. Brett, 
Librarian, Cleveland, O. : 

There is a strong desire and earnest effort to broaden 
and enrich the course of stady in the grammar schools. 
The various plans which are urged for this purpose have 
this in common,—that they are disposed to free them- 
selves from. the exclusive use of textbooks, and to study 
literature, history, and the natural sciences by a broader 
and a more attractive method. This implies the use of 
books and suggests the library. If I am able to illustrate 
the value and emphasize the necessity of coperation of 
teacher and librarian, I shall have accomplished my 
pupose. 

The public library and the public school ara the devel- 
opment of the last sixty years, years of vigorous growth, 
boundless expansion, marvelous activity, and undreamed- 
of progress. It is not wonderful that our increasing pop- 
ulation cannot without difficulty accommodate itself to 
such changed conditions. It is wonderful that the dis- 
content is not more general. 

One result of this has been a demand for some change 
in educational methods. It has been urged that the public 
school should aim to fit its pupils to earn a living. This 
demand ignores real education. The aim of the school 
is character, not livelihood. Giveu this, and that will 
follow. It would fit its pupils to live a life, not merely 
earn aliving. It would set their feet in that way by which, 
if they should continue to walk therein, they would reach 
true manhood and womanhood. 

The public library has shared the quickening impulses 
of the times and made its greatest growth within the last 
twenty years. There were in 1885, 20,000,000 of vol- 
umes in 5,000 libraries, an increase of more than 50 per 
cent. during the past nine years. The years since elapsed 
have been full of growth. The library supplies the 
means of self-culture to those of the slightest attainment 
and to the liberally uducated man. It is the workshop of 
the earnest student. 

To supply the young people with books and stimulate 
their reading, and to guide it to higher levels, are among 
the most important duties of the library. The libraries 
are doing much for the children, both in school and out. 
They buy books especially with reference to the needs of 
the school, and furnish every possible assistance to the 
pupils in their use. They issue a larger number of books 
to teachers for the use of their pupils, in some instances 
to the extent of fifty volumes in each room. In some 
libraries special stady rooms are provided, to which 
teachers may bring their classes for lessons to be illus- 


trated by volumes in the library. 


The use of the library for reference and study by both 
teachers and pupils is an important part of the work. 
The Worcester, Mass., public library has done exception- 
ally good work in all these lines during the last twenty 
years. The Detroit, the Chicago, and the St. Louis pub- 
lic libraries are all active in this work. The work of the 
Milwaukee and Cleveland libraries is noticeable, in that 
they have carried further the plan of placing larger col- 
lections of books in the schooloom for a longer time, 
forming practically little branch libraries for the use of 
pupils and their families. The advantages of this plan 
are great and its good influence extends beyond the 
schoolroom. 

These collections include history, biography, travel, and 
a fair share of good stories. The testimony of the teach- 
ers as to their value ie unanimous. Interesting the pupils, 
they assist in the discipline of the school. They are influen- 
tial in replacing trashy reading; they improve the pupils 
in the use of language, and give them broader informa- 
tion in history and geography. They influence the homes 
of the pupils for the better. The broadening methods of 
the grammar schools compel the use of books. The ad- 
vantages of small collections for each school in all grades, 
from those who have not acquired the mechanical art of 
reading to the highest grammar grades, is very great. 
The high school pupil needs a larger collection of books, 
and must use the main library. The importance of this 
work for the lower grades cannot be overestimated. 
They contain that great majority who will never enter 
the high school, whose opportunities are least and whose 
needs are greatest. Let the resources of our libraries be 
used to the utmost for their benefit. They cannot be * 
used more worthily. Let the teacher and the librarian 
unite their best efforts to help these boys and girls to 
read and to enjoy reading. Then though their school 
days must end soon, their education will go on increas- 
ingly. 


Mr. A. K. Wuircoms, 
Superintendent, Lowell, Mass. 

The superintendent who molds the reading of the pu- 
pils aright, exercises a greater educative force than is 
possible through reading, writing, and arithmetic. In no 
other way does a corps of teachers need such definite 
leadership, to no other inspiration are they so responsive. 


W. A. Mowry, Pu. D. 
Superintendent, Salem. 

The library is already making readers of the multitude, 
what we now want is to help the best readers to the best 
books. Teachers need to be aided by the library as well 
as the pupils. Professional books should be provided by 
the library and should be loaned to the teachers for their 
summer vacation. 


Hon. D. L. 
State Superintendent, Minnesota. 

Minnesota has a recently appointed commission to select 
1,000 exceptionally good books for general reading. 
Every district ordering $40 worth of selected books re- 
ceives half as much from the state treasury as it 
expends itself for the school library. In three years 
$40,000 has been expended in books for the school libra 
ries in this way. 


Henry M. Letpzierr, Pu. D., 
Deputy Superintendent, New York City. 

The schools should assist the children of working peo- 
ple to enjoyable and profitable reading. There are in 
New York City thirty-two free lectures delivered this year 
in nine different schoolrooms to 125,000 working people. 
In each case the lecturers recommend books for reading. 


Hon. N. B. Coy, 
State Superintendent, Colorado. 

The school has a negative work in the matter of read- 
ing that the library cannot do. The newspaper and the 
periodical present obstacles to good reading that are under- 
valued. It is impossible to get children or adults to 
read good books so long as they are fascinated with light 
and transient matter. It is the changing of the habits 
and tastes of the pupil that is the most important work of 
the school. It is not enough to introduce the child to the 
library, he must be lead among the books until he knows 


and loves them. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 3, 1892. 


Prepare for a Columbian day in all the schools of 
America, October 12. 


Mr. Cuas. W. Hitu’s paper at Brooklyn contained 
two important recommendations that will appear in the 
JOURNAL later. 


Tue press of the country is practically unanimous in 
its proposal to protect the schools from political legislation 
and from the politicians. 


Tue college men chafe under the situation in which 
they are placed by the untimely and ill-considered advo- 
cacy of “their cause” by President Eliot. 


Is it possible that the Illinois Republicans are to aban. 
don the championship of the compulsory school law? 
From reading the Chicago Inter-Ocean one is justified in 
thinking so. And all for the Lutheran vote. 


Postmaster GENERAL WANAMAKER directs that 
every postmaster in the United States shall float the stars 
and stripes from the building owned or rented for post- 
office use. All honor to this patriotic leader. 


Dean W. E. Hunrtineton, Boston University, calls 
attention to these important facts. There are in the 


United States 12 000,000 children of the age assigned to 
the grammar and lower school grades, while there were 


13,000,000 enrolled in those schools, or eight per cent. 
more than the age limit provided. Of high school age 
there are 4,760,000, while only one in seven, or 668,000, 
are in that grade. Of the college age there are 4,000,000, 
and only one in 30, or 127,000, are in the colleges. 


In the defeat of Judge Draper of New York State 
there is a great loss in the consequent retirement of Mr. 
Charles &. Skinner, his deputy, who is probably as effi- 
cient an office administrator and a man as well versed in 
law as is to be found in the entire country. Politics made 
his retention impracticable. The state has every reason 


Crooker had the wisdom to appoint Mr. Henry R. San- 
ford, a man who knows the schools of the state from 
actual contact as well as any man in the state, a man 
who has never let polities bias his judgment or divert his 
attention from the service of the best interest of the 


schools. 


New Jersey has reason to congratulate herself most 
heartily upon securing, as state superintendent, Dr. Addi- 
son B. Poland, for several years the able superintendent 
of Jersey City. There are few men every way as well 
qualified for this work as be. He has power in adminis- 
tration, uniform good judgment, and scholarly tastes. As 
often happens to educational men, Mr. Poland was born 
in New England,—Winchendon, Mass. He fitted for 
college under numerous disadvantages, but was admitted 
to Wesleyan at 17. After graduating he studied law for 
a year, but was directed to teaching, and was principal of 
a grammar school in Fitchburg, and of high schools at 
Ashburnham, Mass. ; Salisbury, N. H.; Ilion, N. Y., and 
Jersey City before he became superintendent in the latter 
city. He is forty-one years of age, and will be of great 
service to the state and to the cause at large. 


WELCOME TO BOSTON. 


Boston appreciates the honor done her by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in voting unanimously to hold 
the meeting of 1893 in this city, and the superintendents 
may rest assured that Boston will give them a cordial 
welcome. It will be difficult to equal, not to say excel, 
the public and private hospitality of Brooklyn, but an 
effort will be made to so entertain all who come that the 
meeting shall be memorable in the annals of the Depart- 
ment. Boston has had several years of humiliation over 
the lack of cordiality to the National Association when it 
met here in 1872, but there have been many changes in 
twenty years, and the school committee, His Honor the 
Mayor, His Excellency the Governor, Harvard College, 
Bostun University, the teachers, and numerous indi- 
viduals will join Superintendent E. P. Seaver in making 
it pleasant for the superintendents of the country to spend 
a week here in February, 1893. 


WHY TALMAGE? 


The No Name magazine says “The wise young Daniel 
who sits in judgment in the editorial chair of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, declines, annually, nineteen thousaad 
manuscripts from unknown writers, more or less clever, 
while the platitudes of Talmage are paid for at the rate 
of $5,000 a year.” This is intended as a severe blow at 
Mr. Bok. He will probably survive, though he is praised 
a thousand times where he is censured once, which does n’t 
harden a young man very fast. 

It raises, however, the question why a young man like 
Mr. Bok with his face to the sunrise, who has a supreme 
contempt for platitudes, and a sensitive literary taste 
should have paid such a prize for Mr. Talmage, and have 
given him such prominence in his magazine. It is really 
one of the highest compliments ever paid the Brooklyn 
preacher, for in this case the price is paid by a man who 
knows what he wants, and knows what he gets. 

It is no accident, nor is it literary commendation. It 
is business. Mr. Talmage has inherited the fringe of 
the wave of popularity that followed Beecher, Gough and 
Phillips, in their day. in their day he struggled for the 
unattainable, he linked his name with theirs by contrast, and 
since their departure his name has somewhat of the at- 
traction that went with theirs. In addition to that he has 
had many an experience of his own. He has had law- 
suits and church trials. We confess we do not recall what 
any one of them was about, neither does any one else, 
but they all gave him that prominence which makes the 
popular fame of a man-of-the-world minister. Al] these 
things have made people desire to see him when he lec- 
tures, and make them look at his name whenever they see 
it. Beyond all this Mr. Bok pays him not for what he 
says but for the way he says it. There is greater art in 
re serving corned beef and potatoes than in serving straw- 


to congratulate itself that, if Mr. Skinner must go, Mr 


berries. Mr. Talmage has the rare skill of making plati- 
tudes attractive. He rarely expresses a new thought, but 


is constantly challenged, even to the verge of being en. 
raged, to reaffirm an old truth. This he always does 
with spirit, and there is a large constituency for a man 
who can make old truths seem new by the vigor with 
which they are restated. Mr. Bok has skillfully com 
manded that constituency by a few brilliant strokes like 
the bid for Talmage, and he masses other constituencies 
by quite other, but equally brilliant tactics 
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THE SEVENTH YEAR. 


With this issue of the Journat the editor enters upon 
his seventh year as editor of the JOURNAL OF Epucation 
and AMERICAN TEACHER, and president of the New 
England Publishing Company. Would it were possible 
to express with pen the satisfaction that has come per- 
sonally from the association with so many teachers and 
their representatives in this vast land. It is no light privil- 
ege to correspond with 1,234 contributors, not including 
more than 2,000 others who have written for the “Con- 
ference with Teachers,” “ Talks with Teachers,” and 
JouRNAL “ Notes and Queries.”” It would be impossible 
to number the delightful educational correspondents who 
are not contributors, and every one of the tens of 
thousands of subscribers seems like a pergonal friend. It 
has been interesting to turn back to the first editorial 
which read as follows :— 

‘* Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that 
putteth it off,’ was never more fitting advice than in the vase of 
him who accepts the privileges and responsibilities involved in the 
editorial leadership of a journal with such a record as the JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. It is wise to make no pretension, indulge 
in no prophecies, offer no specific program. To those who know 
us it would not change their estimate of the character the JouR- 
NAL will assume at our hands; to those who do not know us, it 
would be of little value. We shall, of course, do all in our power 
for the benefit of the profession whose servant we are. It is safe 
to say that we shall put into the JoURNAL all the personality we 
possess, and all the wisdom and brilliancy we can secure. The 
paper hereafter will be its own best indorsement of what we can 
and cannot do. 

The editor is no more inclined to boast now than then. 
He has put his “ personality” into educational-editorial 
work which has made these years so delightful. He has 
had the privilege of seeing more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand pupils in their school work, and of address- 
ing from the platform more than half a million people 
upon educational and kindred themes, a privilege that 
would not have been enjoyed but for the acceptance of 
this editorial opportunity. 

Entering upon the seventh year, with all the experience, 
acquaintance and friendships gained, grateful for the 
patronage and support of the past, the editor and pub 
lisher can merely say toone and all: ‘Thank you,” for 
the past, and promise his best endeavor for the future. 


AT BROOKLYN. 


Boston next. 

All honor to Brooklyn ! 

Anti- politics was unanimous. 

Dr. Bradley was level-headed. 

Dr. White was keen and clear. 

The Pratt Institute had a boom. 

Massachusetts was largely there. 

Dr. Brooks is the next president. 

Henry Barnard was the favonite. 

President Eliot was the sensation. 

Mr. Maxwell is a host in himself, 

Only one woman on the program. 

Dr. Rounds drew the liveliest fire. 

The Southerners were the orators, 

Mr. Coy is one of the coming men. 

Z. Richards was always at his post. 

A. S. Draper was the master mind. 

It was Comenius’ 300th anniversary. 

Comenius carried off the final honors. 

It was the eighteenth annual meeting. 

Dr. Harris was the philosophical chief. 
President Henry Sabin meant business. 

Mr. Powell believes in manual training. 

A. P. Marble was the most “‘ convulsive.” 
M's. Blodgett caused the most merriment. 
Saperintendents, as well as pupils, whisper. 
Maine and Vermont seemed not to be there. 
President Eliot is platform grace personified. 
There were the most short speeches on record. 
Stanley Hall talked the longest—and the best. 
Dr. Peabody was the World’s Fair Cyclopedia. 
Mrs. Rickoff was the only woman to volunteer, 
The “ Libraries’? called out the most speeches. 
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March 3, 1892, 


The mayor made a graceful address of welcome. 

Dr. Hailmann took the prize on coined phrases. 

Pennsylvania carrfed off the normal school honors. 

Topeka was the most represented for her distance. 

Dr. Butler offered a vigorous anti-politics resolution. 

Henry Raab’s plea for the rural school was a success. 

Rhode Island had the best representation for her size. 

Messrs. Shinn and Phillips were the Southern heroes. 

President Low said the most, the best, in the least time. 

Minnesota sent her best, Kiehle, Bradley, Gilbert, et a/. 

Howland and Lane were a solid delegation from Chicago. 

Mr. Hill’s paper was the personification of common sense. 

Hancock and Wickersham were the missed and the praised. 

Mr. Greenwood,—was Greenwood, and no higher praise could be 
given. 

Colorado was the most distant state, but her representation was 
first-class. 

The New York Tribune took the newspaper honors. Its reports 
were admirable. ' 

James L. Hughes, of Toronto, was the ‘‘ Internationalist,”’ and 
he did it effectively. 

It is hoped that President Eliot did not hear the universal com- 
ment upon his attitude. 

Rev. Dr. R. 8S. Storrs, America’s most eloquent divine, opened 
the meeting with prayer. 

Mr. Bardeen’s republication of Orbis Pictus won him much praise, 

Mr. Sheldon has never missed a meeting, scarcely a session of a 
meeting in the history of the Department. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Palsifer gave a dinner party at their attrac- 
tive home to several of their Boston friends. 

The program was attractively printed by the American Book 
Company with a full-page map of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Joseph C. Hendrix’s welcome in the name of the Brooklyn 
School Board was an exceedingly happy effort. 

Secretary L. W. Day, of Cleveland, was efficient in more ways 
and on more occasions than is often true of any official. 

Supt. W. H. Maxwell did hie part well. As entertainer, “ pro- 
moter of business,’ and lecturer, he did everything in the best of 
taste and with both art and skill. 

Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Arkansas and 
Colorado were represented by their educational chiefs. 

The ‘‘ reception ’’ of Tuesday evening, tendered by the School 
Board of Brooklyn was fully attended and was in every respect a 
brilliant affair, with the beauty and culture of Brooklyn gracing 
the occasion. 

Miss Rounds, sister of Dr. C. C. Rounds, gave a delightful din- 
ner party to New England friends at her beautiful school home, 525 
Clinton avenue. There are few private schools in the country 
every way equal to this. 

Mr. W. E. Pulsifer, New York representative of D. C. Heath & 
Co., issued an artistic leaflet-program which gave the location of 
all the points of interest in New York and Brooklyn, even to the 
theater programs of the week. 

Packer Institute, with its 600 students, was greatly admired by 
its many visitors. It was one of the delightful features of the 
school,—the saluting of the flag by each of the 600 young women, 
a graceful tribute of patriotic respect which they pay the red, white, 
and blue every Friday. 

Among the great cities whose educational heads were there were 
Toronto, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Denver, Providence, Washington, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Kansas City, New Haven, Jersey City, Newport, Omaha, 
Birmingham, Topeka, Troy, Colambus, Des Moines, Worcester. 

Gen. A. C. Barnes, of the American Book Company, on Thars- 
day, gave the entire Department, which was at no time so large as 
at that hour, a lunch at his beautiful residence on Pierpont street, 
which was the most brilliant entertainment the superintendents 
have ever enjoyed at the hands of any individual. General and 
Mrs. Barnes received each of the guests with royal grace and gen- 
uine cordiality. 

The visit te the Pratt Institute will long be remembered. Ush- 
ers received the visitors and escorted them over the building. One 
could but be impressed with the high character and the earnestness 
of the students in the evening classes. The infinite variety of work 
done was a matter of unceasing interest. Nothing seemed perfanc- 
tory, bat the cooking, plumbing, millinery, mason work, painting, 
drawing, type writing, and all the multifarious branches seemed 
pursued with equal zeal. A careful description was given in the 
JOURNAL two weeks sizee, but no proper meed of praise has been 
accorded to the gentlemen who give of their time, night and day, 
the wishes and plans of their lamented 

ather, 

Principal Calvin Patterson, Central High School, with his 1,100 
young ladies, assembled in the main school hall, weleomed a large 
number of distinguished superintendents. After some delightful 
music, rendered with great precision and effectiveness, Mr. Hawkins 
of the Brooklyn Board, in a few well chosen words, invited Colonel 
Calyer to take charge, and the latter gracefully introduced Dr. 
Brooks of Philadelphia, who made an address replete with humor 
and abounding in words of wisdom. He was followed by Lospector 
Hughes of Toronto, who in his breezy way delighted all his hearers. 
Dr. C.C. Rounds of the New Hampshire Normal School spoke 
briefly but thoughtfally, and presented some valuable ideas for the 
young ladies to consider. Mr. T. F. Donnelly of New York, ina 
few pointed but pregnant words, impressed upon the school the 
responsibility which lay at their door in molding the fature char- 
acter and reputation of Brooklyn. At the close of the exercise the 
visitors, under the guidance of Mr. Hawkins and Colonel Culyer, 
inspected the new addition to the building, a feature of which was 
the hall seating 1,700 pupils, 
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‘* EPITAPHS.” 


NuMBER Six. 
In Memoriam. 


‘* Arithmetic, of blessed memory, departed this life last week.’’ 


Hail, Arithmetic, and farewell ! 
Gone to be a god in ——1; 
Banished from this world of light 
To a world of darkest night ; 
Banished from the vital air 
To a world of deep despair ; 
Banished, murdered, driven hence,— 
Panished for thy dire offence, 
Punished for thy hideous wrong, 
Panished,—though a tyrant strong ; 
Thon, a tyrant loving blood, 
Yet at last hast met the fate 
Due to unrelenting hate. 
Whom the gods, great Cacear says, 
Wish to punish for their ways 
Dark and crooked, to them is given 
A taste of bliss like that of heaven, 
In order that when changes come 
And power and happiness are gone, 
Their misery deeper far may be 
From thoughts of past felicity. 
So ’tis with thee; In darkest ——1 
The deepest sorrow thou canst tell 
Will be to think midst all thy woe 
The power and joy thou once didst know. 
J. J. A. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


Here lies the “‘ ghost Arithmetic,’’ 
No more young brains he’ll pester, 

Was tomahawked while he was sick 
In beautiful Winchester. 


When men of learning ? sought his blood, 
His chance for life was meager, 

Their hate rolled o’er him like a flood, 
To smite him they were eager. 


Whem Time shall scoop these wicked few 
Oh won’t they writhe and wriggle! 
To think of him whom once they slew 
With so much glee and giggle ? 
— A Believer in Arithmetic. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Albany is proud of her schools. 

Keep political hands off the schools. 

President Small of Colby goes with President Harper. Next ! 
Almost every department at Harvard agrees in the complaint that 
the applicants for admission show ‘‘ a general disregard for neat- 
ness and good form.’’ 

The Tribune says, in view of the majority report accompanying 
the Bland Free Coinage Bill, that the education of the masses on 
the currency question has become an imperative necessity. 

The first annual catalogue of the state normal school of Colorado 
has been issued. The curriculum shows marked prominence given 
to studies which promote good citizenship,—history and civics. 

The Boston Advertiser has done the school cause inestimable ser- 
vice by its reports of the actual work in the grammar schools. The 
editor put an expert reporter upon the work and backed him up. 

February 11 was Exposition Day in Indiana. Penny contribu- 
tions were asked of every pupil, and a nickel was expected from 
each teacher, toward the educational display of the state at Chicago. 

There isa bill pending in Congress to enlist one hundred and 
fifty competent schoolmasters for service at the forts. The pay 
provided is that of a hospital steward,—$45 a month for the first 
two years, with increase afterward. 

Harvard's Club life was never so fully and graphically presented 
as in the New England Magazine for March, in an article from the 
pen of Mr. W. D. Orcutt, @ senior with a facile pen and the instinct 
for focusing literary work to the demands of the hour. 

The hymn, “ Battle Cry of Freedom,’’ published in the JouR- 
NAL of February 11, is copyrighted by George F. Root, and is 
under sole control of the John Church Company. It was printed 
by us under the impression that it had become public property for 
patriotic use. 

Boston has been favored the past week by visitors from abroad, 
prominent among whom are Selim H. Peabody of the World’s Fair 
directory; Mrs. Elizabeth Harrison, principal of Chicago Kinder- 
garten College; Charles F. Meserve of Haskell! Institute, Lawrence, 
Kans.; and Dr. E. C, Hewett of Bloomington, Ill. 

An excellent movement has been started by a number of Salem’s 
citizens interested in art instruction in the public schools. It is to 
use the vacant hall space in school buildings for the display of im- 
portant works of art. Sculpture, architecture, and painting are to 
be represented by photographs and plaster reproductions. 

Mr. William H. Love is the new superintendent at Buffalo. He 
is twenty-nine, is a native of Buffalo; graduated from the high 
school at eighteen, and immediately began to teach in that city, 
where he has been at the head of four different schools. He has 


been an efficient organizer and administrator in every position, 


Both Secretary Dickinson of Massachusetts and ex-Secretary 
Northrop of Connecticut have the sympathy of a wide circle of pro- 
fessional friends in their recent bereavements. Mrs. Dickiuson died 
jast on the eve of the Brooklyn meeting, and Mr, Northrop was 
called home by a telegram announcing the sudden illness of Mrs. 
Northrop, who died on Saturday. 

A series of lectures of much interest to teachers are those being 
given on The Pablic Schools of England, at Lowell Institute, 
Boston, by George L. Fox, M.A., Rector of the Hopkins Grammar 
School, New Haven. The lectures are illustrated, and occur on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings, beginning March 1. The following 
are the subjects: 1. Historical Survey and General Description of 
the System. 2. Clifton College—‘‘ Haec Studia Oblectant.”” Win- 
chester College—‘‘ Manners Makyth Man.’ 4. Eton College— 
‘* Floreat Etona.’’ 5. Dr. Arnold and Rugby School—“ Orando 
Laborando.’”’ 6. Harrow School—‘‘ Stet Fortuna Domus.’’ 


Days To REMEMBER. 

April 19: Battles of Lexington and Concord. 
May 30: Memorial Day. 

June 17: Battle of Bunker Hill. 

July 5-8: Narragansett Pier. 

July 12-15: Columbia Day. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


A VALENTINE. 


Tig a custom very ancient 

A valentine to send 
To the girl who tells you later 
She “ can only be a friend.’’ 


Now if “ Platonic friendship ’ 
Should into love extend, 

Pray tell me, O my Valentine 
Would this, too, be my end ? 


Then may it ne’er be Cupid’s aim 
Old Plato’s shield to send, 

And though you do not know my name, 
I had best remain—a friend. 


TRUE. 
‘* Friends,’”’ said the condemned criminal, as the hangman ad- 
jasted the noose, and the rope tightened, ‘‘I can bear this sus- 
pense no longer.”’ 
CONUNDRUM. 


“* Why are girls like postage stamps ?”’ 

Because they’re stuck on letters.’’ 

‘*No; because they are necessary to the existence of the United 
States male.’’ 


DID IT HIMSELF. 


One of our best known daily papers recently contained the fol- 
lowing significant paragraph : “‘ An unknown man at ———'s 
Hotel yesterday without medical assistance.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


Would you think it? Spring has come: 
Winter's paid his passage home ; 
Packed his ice-box,—gone,—half way 


To the Arctic Pole, they say. 
—Christopher Cranch. 


Japan has the honor of being the first foreign country to send 
exhibits to the World’s Fair. 

Alexander, the son of Ole Bull, is said to have inherited some of 
his father’s genius as a violinist. 

It now seems certain that Bowdoin men will make another trip 
to Labrador the coming season. 

With the exception of some few books, the estate of the late 
Cardinal Manning amounts to only $500. 

There are now twenty-one law firms in the United States com- 
posed of husbands and wives, and there are about 200 American 
women who practice law in the courts or manage legal publications. 
Archologists interested in Palestine seem to be alarmed at the 
resolve of the Turkish Government to spend over $12,000 in re- 
storing the sanctuaries of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph in 
Haili. 

No sooner had Radyard Kipling gone and got married thana new | 
novel of his called Life’s Handicap is advertised. ‘‘ Handicap,’’ 
indeed! And an American girl, too! But no doubt Mrs. Kipling 
will attend to this.— Exchange. 

About the year 1700 a single coffee plant took root in the soil of 
the island of Martinique, and from that single tree has grown the 
immense production and extensive interests that have been devel- 
oped in Central and South America and the West Indies. 

Miss Rhoda Broughton has organized a successful movement in 
Philadelphia for a ‘‘ Home of Rest for Horses.”? The scheme is 
in practical operation, and insures greater kindness in the treat- 
ment of the class of animals for which it is designed. 

The young Emperor of China has begun to study English, being 
instructed by two of those connected with President Martin’s Im- 
perial College at Peking. It is extraordinary news, and implies 
the beginning of a new era in the history of the Flowery Kingdom. 
A Berlin dispatch states that Emperor William is greatly inter- 
ested in Germany making a fine exhibit at the Exposition, and that 
he has personally urged Krupp, the noted gunmaker, and Schlutow, 
mapager of the ship- building works at Stettin, to exhibit the latest 


pod best products of their vast industries. 
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TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS’ BARROWS. 

1. What is the policy of the Conservative party of 
England as regards Egypt? 

2. State the principal reasons for England’s occupation 
of Egypt. When did this occur? 

3. Why is this question of England’s foreign policy a 
timely question now ? 

4. What welcome home was given General Booth on his 
return to England recently ? 

5. What manifestation at Berlin shows the spirit of 
discontent among the working people of Germany ? 

6. Who is our minister to France? What rumor 
is current regarding him ? 

7. In his official message what recommendation does 
President Harrison make to Congress concerning the 
World’s Fair ? 

8. What political party announced its intention last 
week to join in the Presidential campaign? How was 
this done ? 

9. What victory was won in the National House last 
week by the opponents of free silver ? 

10. What amendment to its World’s Fair Bill has re- 
cently been made by the New York Assembly at Albany ? 

11. What was done by the N. Y. State Democratic 
Convention held at Albany, Feb. 22 ? 

12. What has been done by the Democrats who pro- 
tested against this mid-winter convention ? 

13. Where has an interesting conference of colored 
people been held recently ? 

14. State the chief objects of this gathering. 

15. What attempt is being made to protect by law the 
lives of brakemen on our railroads ? 

16. What government official is much interested in 
this legislation ? 

17. What crisis has been reached in the French gov- 
ernment ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. They wish to keep their present hold upon Egypt and are 
therefore unwilling to have any of the English forces withdrawn 
from that country. 

2. During the time of the Arabi Pasha uprising in Egypt, and 
when Mr. Gladstone was premier, English troops were sent to 
Egypt for the ostensible purpose of protecting the Suez Canal and 
restoring order. 

3. It is one of the issnes likely to be brought up during the 
coming political campaign im England. 

4. A reception in the English Channel, another at Southampton, 
a third at Hyde Park, a fourth in the Agricultural Hall, Islington ; 
a fifth to which the public was admitted, at Exeter Hall, and a 
sixth at the same place for Salvationists only. 

5. A demonstration was made on Feb. 25 by a body of 6,000 or 
more unemployed men, who, singing the ‘* Marseillaise,”” marched 
almost to the gates of tle Emperor’s palace, where they intended to 
present their grievances tothe Emperor. After a severe fight with 
the police they were turned back. 

6. Mr. Whitelaw Reid. He will soon return to this country 
and, it is reported, will resign his mission. ; 

7. He advises Congress to grant all reasonable support to the €xpo- 
sition, and declares that liberality is due it out of regard to the 
foreign powers who have agreed to participate. 

8. The Third Party, so-called, which proposes to act with the 
People’s Party. A convention was held at St. Louis and a plat- 
form adopted. Omaha, Neb., July 4, was the time and place fixed 
upon for holding a national convention to nominate a President 
and Vice President of the United States. 

9. At a conference of the House Democrats, to consider this 
question, it was voted to adjourn without action. This means that 
the Bland Bill will not be considered at present and probably will 
not pags the House at this session. 

10. An amendment providing that the New York building and 
exhibit at the World’s Fair shall be closed on Sunday. 

11, It decided to send a delegation to the National convention at 
Chicago and instructed them to present there the name of David B. 
Hill as candidate for President. 

12, They have issued a call for a convention on May 31 to elect 
another set of delegates tobe sent to Chicago. 

13. At Tuskegee, Alabama, in the Black Belt. 

14. The conference was called through the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute for the purpose of finding out the indus- 
trial, moral, and educational condition of the negroes, and how the 
educated ones can best use their power to benefit the ignorant and 
less fortunate members of their race. 

15. Congress is being urged to pass a law requiring rail- 
roads to adopt some kind of antomatic car coupler, uniform 
throughout the country. 

16. President Harrison. 

17. The French Cabinet has resigned and President Carnot 

endeavoring to form'a new ministry. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


is de ent are requested to send 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. | 
THE PHILLIPS ANDOVER ALUMNI. 


The Phillips (Andover) Academy Alumni Association held their 
biennial gathering on the evening of Feb. 19, at the Vendome, 
Boston. It wasa notable meeting. Gray heads, bowing beneath 
the burden of three score years and ten, mingled with youthful 
graduates. Colonel Doane, the president of the Association, pre- 
sided. Dr. Bancroft, Professor Churchill, Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
Dr. Graves, and others, graced the table at the head of the dining 
hall, Addresses were made by Colonel Doane, Professor Charchill, 
General Walker, Desmond Fitzgerald, Dr. Bancroft, Dr. Graves, 
and others. But the address which attracted most attention and 
gave the greatest pleasure was that of Mr. Ropes, in regard to the 
financial wants of the academy and the recent donations which have 
been given to supply these wants. Five cottages for students’ dor- 
mitories have recently been provided for by gifts, from different 
sources. Other donations for various objects have swelled the 
amount to about $65,000. This is a good showing, and plainly tells 
in what tender regard this famous institation is held by its gradu- 
ates and by the community at large. The wants, however, are far 
larger than the gifts as yet. A gymnasium, & principal’s house, 
endowment for professorships, and other important needs, are among 


thoee yet unsupplied. 

It is gratifying to the friends of sound academic learning that 
the lull in the theological storm and the sensible appreciation of the 
trustees permit attention to be called to the needs of the academy 
proper, and allow the solicitation of subscriptions therefor. It has 
not always been so. Nearly forty years ago the students of this 
distinguished fitting school to make an effort to raise a 
emall fand for the benefit of poor students. This effort was bam- 
pered and crippled for a time on all sides. The leading professor 
in the seminary objected to the boys soliciting funds in Boston or 
vicinity, for fear that it might interfere with some plans for raising 
money for the seminary. t students’ fund, together with ap- 
other of similar purpose, later established, now amounts to over 
$20 000, the income of which is annually distributed to worthy and 
needy students. 

Only one address during the evening caused any serious dissent. 
When General Walker went out of his way to decry the high 
schools of the smaller towns of Massachusetts, he made an inex- 
cusable attack which could have come with better grace from one 
who waa not himself at the head of a State institution. 

Why need men, who happen to be engaged in educational insti- 
tutions outside of the public school systems, so frequently indulge 
in unwarrantable flings at this greatest and most important of all 
our distinctively American institutions ? 

Andover deserves well of this state, and of the whole country, but 
she cannot afford to array herself in opposition to the public school 
interests. Nor does she do so, or intend todoso. It was, there- 
fore, unfortunate that the head of another Bay State institution of 
high character and great worth, himself not a graduate of Andover, 
should have uttered a single word on this occasion against the chief 
glory of our school syatem,—the high schools. 

Dr. William A. Mowry of Salem was elected president of the 
Association for the next two years. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
heads a long list of vice-presidents. 8. 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


The answer of ‘‘ W. E. S.”’ in your issue of Jan. 7, in reference 
to the landing of the Pilgrims, is wrong in several particulars. 
The date as given by themselves was Dec. 11, 1620, Old Style. Of 
course they did not use the words ‘‘ Old Style,” for the English at 
that time had no reason to useit. There was no act of Parliament 
in 1752 touching this subject. The Act of 1751, changed New 
Year’s day from the 25th of March back to Jan. 1, and also ordered 
that the ‘‘ day following Sept. 2 should be called the 14th.’’ This 
act did not make the difference 11 days, or any other number of 
days,—it only adopted the Gregorian calendar, and that calendar 
had made the difference. Gregory’s calendar went in use in all 
Catholic countries in October, 1582, but later into Protestant 
countries. Rassia still uses the Julian calendar, or Old Style. 
The correction made by Gregory was ten days, and his order was 
that 1700, 1800, ete., should be common years; this is part of the 
general change. Ten days was the difference of styles from 1582 
to Feb. 28, 1700. From Feb. 28, 1700, to Feb. 28, 1800, the dif- 
ference was eleven days. Since Feb. 28, 1800, it is twelve days. 
and after Feb 28, 1900, it will be thirteen days for the next 200 
years. But 1620 falls within the ten days period, and the 11th of 
December, 1620, Old Style, is the 21st New Style. Washington’s 
be 11. But that was in the sec- 
ond period,— —an i 
Washington's birthday. xy 


WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 


Cautch.—Food improperly cooked or otherwise rui 
itch.—A most expressive word, i i 
is the as ‘* clatch.”’ 
rimmy.—Chilly. An old fisherm 
to go sailen’ or, ‘‘ It’s a crimmy aight.” 
die word, applied to haman beings, has a second- 
q ’ ” 

th worm @ mean old culch! The epithet is 
oach.—A piece of ol need] 

strand of rope name given by fishermen to a ring formed bya 
out. —A i 

PR ee sour, crabbed wild apple. Grout ale is a heavy and 
Grouty.—Crabbed, ill-tempered; in thi i i 

Eog 18 sense universal in New 

danved signifies maddy and thick. Probably 
rummet.—A crumb or small piece of bread. A woman 

her child: “ Don’t let fall mets.” Dari hg eg 

txriedated.—Confused, bewildered (pirie-led 

Now seldom old woman says : 

Chante 80, afraid the planchment’!! fall.”’ From 

Squael.—To throw stones, to pelt. “Squael him,”’ that is, throw 


stones at him.—ALICE Morsxz EARLE, in Journal of American 


A POEM WITHOUT AN E£. 


John Knox was a man of wondrous might 
And his words ran high and shrill, 

For bold and stout was his spirit bright, 
And strong was his stalwart will. 


Kings sought in vain his mind to chain 
And that giant brain to control, 

Bat naught on plain or stormy main 
Could daunt that mighty soul. 


John would sit and sigh till morning cold 
Its shining lamps put out, 

For thoughts untold on his mind laid hold 
And brought but pain and doubt. 


But light at last on his soul was cast, 
Away sank pain and sorrow ; 
His soul is gay in a fair to-day 
And looks for a bright to-morrow. 
—The Morning Star. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who is the authorese who uses the pseudonym —." ? 
M. A, 


Louise De la Ramé. 


— Can a person subscribe for the Congressional Record, or does 
it come through our Congressmen ? 

Sometimes it can be obtained through the favor of a Congress- 
man ; but any person can subscribe for the Record. 


— Where were the last four annual meetings of the G. A. R. 

held ? W. 
If you mean the national encampmente, the places were : Colum- 

bus, 1888; Milwaukee, 1889; Boston, 1890; and Detroit, 1591. 


— Was glad to see in your “This and That’’ Sophie May’s real 
name. Would you please give through ‘* Queries and Answers” 
the real names of (1) Margaret Sidney, (2) Susan Coolidge, (3) 
Lucy Larcom, and others who write for the young people, under 
nom de plames. I do not know as each of these three do, but am 
under that impression. PusBLic LIBRARY. 

(1) Mrs. D. Lothrop. (2) Sarah Channing Woolsey. (3) Not 
anom de plame. Others will be given from time to time. 


— Some of the recent anecdotes concerning the answers of pupils, 
letters, examination papers, etc., remind me of the statement that 
“‘ one of the early Christian Fathers said that ‘a sense of humor 
was a gift for which to thank God.’’’ 

Who was this early Christian Father ? and in what work did he 
make that statement ? CLIO. 


— Information is wanted concerning the literary syndicates re- 
ferred to occasionally in the JOURNAL; their addresses, some- 
thing about their organization. Q. 


LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


[NoTE.— Lesson I was published Oct. 8, with outline of the plan 
and full instructions for revision of the exercises, | 
Lesson XX. 
VOCABULARY, 


Verbs. 
Biikon, to print. 
Gebon, to use. 
Fémé6na, to form. 


Fleniig, friendship. 
Févén, to continue. 


Gilod, pleasure. 


Gased, newspaper. Kl6d6n, to believe, think. 
Glamat, grammar. Lasum6n, to accept. 
Kalad, character. Lenadén, to learn. 
Kosad, intercourse. ‘ Lestim6n, to esteem. 
Lovepolam, translating. Lilidén, to read. 
Malam, meaning. Lotéa, to offer. 
Nem, name. Menod6n, to correct. 
Net, nation, — NedunGn, to omit. 
Noetiit, nationality. Pémetin, to promise. 
Pliig, practice, Spodéa, to correspond. 
Pok, mistake. Adjectives. 
Posod, person. Beviinetik, international. 
Seliioan, foreigner. Difik, different. 
Sit, system. Divodik, devoted. 
Spod, correspondence. Nitedik. interesting. 
Stiil, style. Noliimelopik. North American. 
Siid, custom. Sepetik, expressive. 
Tid, teaching. Siimik, like, similar. 
Tidiip, lesson. Adverbs. 
dictionary. Atoso, herewith. 

ons. zipo, mu 
Dab, by, by means of = F 
Pétii, at, on the occasion of. 
Tefii, with reference to. 
EXERCISES. 


Studels palestimél! 

Efinobs nu tidis tels @ klédobs das if ustudols fiediko, kapilols 
siti glamatik volapiika e nolols malami védas médik. Me yiif ¥°- 
dabuka kanols nu lilidén bukis penedis e kanols spodin ko 
nans. Dub spod somik okanols lenadén médikosi tefiisiids kalads 
netas difik e spelobs das otuvols giilodi gletik in kosad at. Nem* 
poaodas kels viloms spodén volapiiko pabiikoms in gaseds. Spod 
bevii selinans binom gudikum ka bevii spodels netita ot, al mem” 
don pokis rezipo e al fomén atiili beviinetik., Gased obsik ofove™ 
piib6a lilidadinis nitedik in volapiik if liladels odesidoms 0#'. No 
sagobe stadeles valik pétii fin tidfipas obsik ; benovipis! ady6! 
piik lifoméd! 


Dinans olsik divodikiim, 
Volapiikaklub Noliimelop'- 
We hereby promise those who have tanght us this easy 404 &* 
pressive language that we shall not omit its practice, but that ¥° 
ing, and we the fri ‘er us and offer y 
like fri e accept the friendship you off 


th 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper. 
vignations of beoke, es Ato, Boo, 18me, ote. gave little 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DB TALLEYRAND. Edited by 
the Duc de Broglie. Translated by Mrs. Angue Hall. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Volame IV. 330 pp., 9x6. 
Price, $2.50. 

In this volame, Prince Talleyrand practically completes the 
memoirs of his official life. For three years longer, till 1835, he 
was in active service, chiefly at London, and then he nominally 
retired, dying in 1838. This volume is entirely taken up bv the con- 
tinuation and completion of the story of the Revolution of 1830, with 
all the changes and upheavals which cluster about and grew out of 
the famous ‘' Jaly Revolation’’ of that year. As in the preceding 
volumes, the story is very generally told in the letters of the Prince 
and of his correspondents, and it covers the years 1831 and 1832. 
The appendix contains a number of strictly private letters, drawn 
from Talleyrand’s papers. many of them to or from Madame 
Adelaide d’Orleans, Lord Palmerston, and the Princess de Vaudé- 
mont. There is also a reproduction of a letter of 1790, which is 
admirably calculated to fill one with respect and sympathy for the 
editors and copyists of the original manuscripts of the memoirs, 

Prince Talleyrand’s greatest service to America is rarely appreci- 
ated. To the student of our own history, the chief interest in these 
volumes (aside from their very great value to the student of modern 

Earope) will be in discovering any clue, if such existe ontside the 

general character of the man to the most interesting X. Y. Z. 

affair of 1797. Unfortunately, but perhaps naturally, this little 

episode is not mentioned in the memoirs, and the impression upon 

France must have been vastly less than that upon this country. In 

his account in the first volume of his American experiences,—he 

does not mention the investments which netted him so handsomely, 

—he speaks of the great love of money noticeable all over this 

country (in 1792), and these experiences undoubtedly influenced 

his treatment of the American envoys. Several times in his letters 
he uses the very phrases which called forth the response to the de- 
mand for ‘* money, a great deal of money’’; ‘‘ no, no, no, not a six- 

pence,”’ which we know much better in its popular orm of ** Mil- 

lions for defence, but not a cent for tribute.’ 


Lire oF Francis Hieaarnson. (“Makers of America 
Series’’). By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. New York: 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has collected in one volame 

the scattered records of the life and acts of the first minister in the 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, thus adding a valuable and worthy 

portrait to the gallery of the ‘‘ Makers of America.’ Cotton 

Mather, writing in his Magnalia the memoirs of more than thirty 

cf the founders of the states, places at their head the name of 

Francis Higginson, whom he calls the Noah or Janus of New Eng- 

land. Pastor Higginson, on account of his non-conformist views, 

migrated with his family to the New World in 1629, from which 
time his history is identified with that of the little colony at Salem, 

Maes. Asan actual guide as well as a spiritual adviser, he was 

entirely familiar with all aspects of colonial life, and was acknow!l- 

edged to be not only the most acceptable preacher in the country. 
but one of the most zealous and untiring workers for the material 
prosperity of the settlement. 

Colonel Higginson has quoted liberally from the Pastor’s own 
writings,—the Journal of the Voyage and New England’s Planta- 
tion,—and gives numerous extracts from letters and contemporary 
Paritan chronicles. These are bound together in a most interesting 
narra‘ive, which is told in the biographer’s own delightful and in- 
imitable style. 

At THE Gate or Dreams. Poems by James B. Kenyon. 
Baffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 330 pp.,6}x4}. Price, $1.50. 
Ao impartial hand would reduce Mr. James B. Kenyon’s book 

of poems by one half, and to that remaining would accord unqual- 

ified praise. The author has received an unusual share of the real 
poetic gift, and a wide claseical reading hasled his thought into the 
best channela and formed his style after the best models. His 
work, though uneven, has many delicate and altogether charming 
bits of verse, which he has been wise enough never to lengthen be- 
yond his first spontaneous expression. following is called 

“* Dandelions,” among ‘* Songs of Spring 

“ What unseen power hath wrought this wondrous change ? 
It was but yestermorn the dull brown mold 


Grew by some sudden magic, new and a 
Bright with these starry flakes of living gold. 


** Ah, can it be that olden tale is trye ? 
Hath Phrygian Midas journeyed thro’ the land, 
And while men slumbered and the south wind blew 
Let fall these golden discs from out his hand ?”’ 


On Heroes, Hero-Worsuir, AND THE IN 
History. By Thomas Carlyle. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 286 pp , 64x44. Price, $1.00. 
These rix lectures were delivered in London by Mr. Carlyle in 

the year 1840, not long after the publication of his great work on 


the French Revolution. They consider the Hero as Divinity, 
Prophet, Poet, Priest, Man of Letters, and King. The volume is 

n in or ex ever a 
decided addition to the a 


From tHe Easy Cuarr. By George William Cartis. 

With portrait. New York: Harper & Brothers. 231 pp. 

6 x3 } inches. 

This delightfal little volame, fit companion for Warner's “ As 
We Were Saying,” and though in a different vein, Howell’s 
** Criticism and Fiction,’’ will be warmly welcomed by the host of 
readers to whom The Easy Chair has long been an eagerly awaited 
friend, month by month. There are many others to whom this 
volume may open a new source of pleasant companionship. It is 
hard to imagine anything more delightful than these sketches, 
rambling perhaps now and then, yet always touching something we 
are interested in, and always making and holding sympathetic read- 
ers. Mr. Curtis has selected a few of his many Easy Chair mono- 
logues,—no one dare say of them ‘‘ better ’’ or best,’’—but some 
of those most likely to interest the future readers. Every old 
reader of ‘* Harper’s’’ will wish the selection had been a Jittle dif- 
ferent, to include this or that old favorite, but all will be delighted 
to have these papers within handy reach, and in convenient form 
for showing some friend what one not a reader of The Hasy Chair 


An Imperative Duty. By Wm. Dean Howells. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 

Mr. Howells’ late novel is a bright and piquant story on a new 
and original subject. Rhoda Aldgate is the beautiful orphan 
daughter of an octoroon mother, who has been brought up in entire 
ignorance of her darkened blood. The ceaselees war between her 
temperament and her character, her race instincts and her educa- 
tion, is described and analyzed in detail as only Mr. Howells can so 
analyze. The ending is a happy one, thongh it is doubtful if such 
would not be an impossibility in real life. 


Tue Story or THE GLITTERING Par, which has also 
been called the Land of Living Men or the Acre of the Undying. 
By William Morris. Boston: Roberta Bros. Price, $1.50. 
The name of the author is of itself sufficient to attract the atten- 

tion of many readers to Mr. Morris’s latest work The Glittering 

Plain, a title which carries but slight suggestion of the subject. 

The story is a romantic allegory, clothed in quaint, old world dic- 

tion in imitation of the literature of the dim and far-away past. 

Mr. Morris has been very successful in making real his grand, 

imaginary heroes and heroines, and hie poetic instinct finds, in 

thie kind of fable story-telling, ample scope for artistic expression. 

The publishers have given the volume a handsome and appropriate 

binding in harmony with the supposed antiquity of the text, which 

is beautifully printed upon heavv paper. 


A Snort Anatysis or EnGuisa History, by Professor 
T. F. Tout of Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester 
(Macmillan & Co., 134 pp., 6x4 inches; price, 35c.) ie an admi- 
rable handbook for teacher or pupil, giving in outline the events of 
English history. From the same publishers comes a text of Caesar's 
Invasion of Britain, 97 pp.; price, 40c. Prepared by W. Welch 
and C. G. Doffield, for the use of those just learning the language. 
The text is somewhat simplified, and besides the notes, introduc- 
tion, and maps, there are directions for translating and parsing, a 
synopsis of the rules of agreement, double vocabularies, and English 
exercises. 

Tue Bracanza Dramonps, by James Otis, is a stirring 
story of adventure in which pirates, diamonds, wrecks, concealed 
caves, fights, rescues, and plots are mixed together in the way so 
delightful to boy readers, The book is prettily bound, and has a 
number of spirited iliustrations. Issued by the Penn Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.00 

Tue Teachers’ Coiperative Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
publish Princ ples of Teaching, from the pen of J. T. Gaines (20c.). 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Brown’s Child Speech Book—No. I.; price, 25 cents. St. Louis: I. 
H. Brown & Co. 

Julius ( esar; by W. Warde Fowler; price, $1.50. New York: G. 

Putnam’s Sons. 
* Sau in the Schools of Germany; by John T. Prince; price, 
$100. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Easter Series: The Wonderful Kingdom; The Land of Fair Men; 
Giants in Those Days; Faster Island. Chicago: Eléve Pub Co 

Picturesque Hampshire; Supplement to the Quarter Centennial 

1. 
Kae Manage a Husband. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie. 
PAMPHLETs RECEIVED. 

The Study of the Science of Municipal Government; by Frank P. 
Prichard. Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Sociai 

a Report of Connecticut Temperance Union. Rockville, Ct.: 
Journal Steam Book Print. 

Report upon Numbers and Values of Farm Animals; Eighth Report 
U 8 Civil Service Commission. Washington: Government Printing 

ce. 


Offi 
Crawford County [Pa ] Institute Annual. 
Reports: Lawrence tase) Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


A Bonanza TO LEHIGH—IN MEMORIAM—SEX TYRANNY. 


The recent lease of the Lehigh Valley Railroad to the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company has been a “ windfall” to 
at least one noted educational institution. Lehigh University was 
for a number of years noted as being the richest free srhool in the 
world. Founded by the munificence of the late Asa Packer, who 
endowed it with 30,000 shares of Lehigh Valley stock, and who 
gave to endow the library $390,000 of Lehigh Valley stock ad- 
ditional, this university has been considered remarkably prosperous. 
Recently it was noted in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION that the 
university's income did nct meet expenses, and that the trustees 
had determined to charge $100 per annum tuition, commencing 
Jan. 1, 1892. With the lease of the Lehigh Valley road to the 
Reading, and under the conditions of the same, the income on this 
stock, after the first of September next, will be at least 7 per cent. 
As the dividend paid last year was only 5 per cent., it will be seen 
at once that this railroad deal will increase the income of the uni- 
versity $30,000 per annum, and that of the library $8,000 per 
annum, making the former $105,000 and the latter about $28,000 
per annum. 

Mr. James Strong of Philadelphia has endowed a chair of the 
‘* English Bible’’ in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburgh, in memory 
of his wife Amanda Rupert Strong. The endowment is $25,000, 
and the occupant of the chair will be ex-officio chaplain of the 
college. 

At Lancaster, February 11, Prof. William M. Nevin, LL D., of 
Franklin and Marsball College, died from old age. On the pre- 
ceding Sabbath he had completed his 86th year. He had been 
connected with Marshall College before and since its union with 
Franklin, for fifty-two years, having been elected professor of 
ancient languages and belles-lettres in that institution in 1840. 

On February 15, Rev. Charles Elliot, D.D., LL D., professor of 
Hebrew in Lafayette College, died at Easton. Dr. Elliot was a 
native of Scotland, and graduated at Lafayette in her most famous 
class (that of ’40) with such men as Dr. William Henry Green of 
Princeton Theological Seminary ; Dr. Thomas P. Porter, the eminent 
nataralist of the Lafayette faculty ; Hon. A. G. Richey, Col. William 
Davis, and Dr. John M. Lowrie. In a class containing such re- 
markable talent, D>. Elliot was the valedictorian. From 1819-63 
he was professor of Greek literature and logic in Miami University, 
when he was called to the professorship of theology in the North- 
western Theological Seminary at Chicago, which position he filled 
until he was called to the Chair of Hebrew in Lafayette in f8S83. 
During his senior year in college and for a year after graduation, 
Dr. Elliot was master of the ‘‘ Mcdel School,’’ then conducted in 
connection with the preparatory department. He was the author 
of many theological and religious works, and was a member of 
many learned societies of America and Europe. Asa man he was 
large, fine looking, lovable,—a favorite with his students. 

The many friends of Prof. Selden J. Coffin, Ph.D., will rejoice 
to learn that bis health is so far restored that he is again able to 
resume active educational work, and that he has been appointed to 
his old position at the head of the mathematical department at La- 
fayette, the trustees at their mid winter meeting having placed him 
in the J. H. Coffin Chair of Astronomy, founded in honor of his dis- 
tingnished father, 

The directors of the seventeenth section of the Philadelphia 
school district recently elected Mies Kate Sherry eupervising prin- 
cipal of the John Moffatt combined echool. The board of edaca- 
tion bas refused to grant Mies Sherry a supervising principal’s cer- 
tificate because for some unknown reason Providence decreed that 
she be a woman, and by this act of Providence, according to the 
more enlightened views of the Philadelphia schoul board, Miss 
Sherry ie unfitted to have charge of a echool composed wholly or in 
part of boys. Perhaps if Providence had the advice of the Phila- 
delpbia school board it might have prevented the whole dispute by 
originally decreeing that Miss Sherry should be a map, bat in this 
respect Providence was unfortunate. The board admits Miss 
Sherry’s abilities and character. She is admittedly qualified for 
the position in everything bat the element of sex. The matter will 
probably be settled by the courts. The Press says, editorially : 
*‘A qualification based on sex in teaching is antiquated. It ought 
to be abolished. All teachers in the entire public school system 
ought to be able to feel that all posts are open to them, if they are 
qualified. A sex qualification is sex tyranny.”’ 

The Poiladelphia board of edacation has raised the ealaries of 
professors in the Central High Sehool from $2,150 to $2,500 per 


anThe Lock Haven Normal School is to have a sewing department. 
The school is prosperous. JaMEs J. H. HAMILTON, 


Bedford, Penn. 


Section 9 of our 
List describes 
. a number of 


Language Books 


That are especially 
adapted to the use 
of elementary classes 
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Forming no part of any grammar series, they are designed to introduce | Ward’s Grammar Blanks. By E, G. WARD. sitiains health 
the subject to young pupils, and can be supplemented by any more Nos. 1 and 2, Book form. ine ie ge a . " 
advanced grammar. Stickney’s Language Series. By J. H. STICKNEY. : 

1d’ . Nos.1to4 Each . cts. 
Long’s Language Exercises. By C. C. Lone. * ‘ 30 cts. 
N Exercises. PartI. 66 pages 20 cts Letters and Lessons in Language. Nos.1to4. Eac . 
New Language Exercises. Part Il. 9% pages. . om In Language Lessons. . . 20cte 
Lessons in English. 144 pages. guage. 
Metcalf and Bright’s Language Exercises. By R. C. Metcatr anp 0. T, | Shoup’s Easy Words for Little Learners, and How to Use Them. By 
y WILLIAM J. SHoup, M.S. . . 15 cts. 
BRIGHT. 12mo0, cloth. 222 pages. . ° » 42 cts. P 
Barnes’s Language Lessons : Section Q describes upwards of 150 volumes, including the above. 
part I icture Lessons in English. 116 pases. or ae Analysis and Parsing, Composition an etoric, Literature and Logic. 
P ‘ lish. 147 pages. 40 cts ySIS gs 
Language 60 cts also describes a number of Composition and Blanks, 
i icti i i t. rite for 
Eclectic Language Lessons. By Mary ELSIE THALHEIMER. and more than a dozen Dictionaries. It is sent free on reques 
12mo, eloth. 35 ote. it. Correspond with us in regard to text-books for your school. 
New Y 
Cincinnett American Book Company 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA, 


A new educational magazine, having for its name Southern Edu- 
cation, and for its field what that name implies, has just come into 
existence. President James K. Powers of the Florence Normal 
College is editor, and J. W. Morgan, Jr., superintendent of the 
Florence public schools, is its business manager. It is bright and 
breezy, has a good field, and is in good hands. 

The Alabama Educational Association will meet at Birmingham 
Jane 28-30. Supt. J. H. Phillips of Birmingham is President of 
the Association. 

The Southern Educational Association will meet at Atlanta, Ga., 
July 6-9. Extensive plans are being laid to make this meeting a 

d success. Hon. Solomon Palmer of Birmingham is president 
of the Association. 

Alabama rejoices in the success of several new schools and col- 
leges which have been started during the past year. Among these, 
the Southern Female University, located at Florence, is especially 
to be noticed. It has an elegant building, costing $70,000, and is 
well equipped for its work. 

State Superintendent Harris is putting the screws down on the 
teachers who neglect the institutes. The state law requires the 
teachers to attend at least one institute each year. Heretofore this 
has been rather laxly enforced. Superintendent Harris is now 
instructing the county superintendents to insist on the enforcement 
of the law, and to report to him the names of teachers who do not 
comply with its requirements. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The San José Normal School is much exeited over the abolish- 
ment of Bible reading at its morning exercises,—a custom of thirty 
— standing. The Lord’s Prayer is allowed in the form of a 
chant. 

The board of freeholders of Sacramento recently voted to main- 
tain among the public schools a kindergarten department. 

Superintendent Frye of San Bernardino has inaugurated a fire- 
drill in the public school, which gives promise of much efficiency. 


COLORADO. 

Danver has within two years established, and is now sustaining, 
eight free kindergartens, all by the voluntary effort of individuals. 
Of course it is their expectation that the state will incorporate this 
phase of education into the common rchool system, and when its 
value is generally understood the people will require the change. 

Dr. Alston Ellis, superintendent of the Hamilton (0.) schools, 
hae been elected to the presidency of the State Agricultural College 
at Fort Collins, at $6,000 salary, and has acc-pted. He will bring 
broad scholarship and a ripe experience to his new field. 


IOWA. 


Two hundred and fifty teachers of Des Moines met Feb. 9 to con- 

sider the question of ‘‘ Teaching Morals in the Pablic Schools.’’ 
bill was introduced to the house Feb. 15 to compel attendance 

at school. 
- bg Linn County teachers held an enjoyable meeting at Fairfax 

‘eb. 7. 

The ‘‘no recess’? method adopted in the Boone High School 
seems to be meeting with general favor throughout the state. 


INDIANA. 


_ University Extension is receiving considerable attention in In- 
diana. Courses are offered by Indiana University and Wabash 
College. At present Indiana University has more than 800 stu- 
dents regularly enrolled in its extension classes. These classes are 
in Chicago, Louisville, Indianapolis, Evansville, and New Albany. 

The State Board of Education has recently investigated the work 
of the high schoole. As a result a higher standard of work will be 
required before commissions will be granted. Special attention is 
called to the science work. The board has issued a circular ealling 
attention to errors, and making r dations as to methods of 


and a It is thought that this will bave a g 
pred and that the work of our high schools, already good, will be 
i er. 
"So a edacation in Indiana is being well and oe yt 
ten. A few months ago Dr. Woodburn’s Monograph on Higher : 
ucation in Indiana. appeared from the press of the Department 0 
Education. Dr. Boone’s History of Education tn Indiana is ex- 
pected from the press of D. Appleton & Co. Jadge Banta is — 
tributing a series of very interesting articles to the Indianapo is 
Daily News, on the subject of Karly Education in Indiana. 

State Superintendent Vories has recently decided that teachers 
ean collect pay for legal holidays, even when their contracts  f 
they shall not claim - per Ld is hoped this decision will stand, 

it will settle a much v question. : niet 
"The educational display of Indiana at the Columbian Exposition 
is under the general control of Supt. W. N. Hailmann of LaPorte. 
His ability as an educator and his skill as an organizer, warrant us 
a creditable display. Feb. 11 was generally celebrated by the 
schools of the state as exposition day. A penny contribution was 
insisted upon from each pupil of the state, and a five cent contriba- 
tion from each teacher. It is thought that exposition day will net 
= = ae ley, for thirty years professor of sciences in 

r. Jose in or thi y 
Asbury nee DePany) University, died Jan. 18, at Holton, Kan- 
sas. While in Indiana he was very prominent in educational circles. 
ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MEROBR, Peorta. 

Dr. Allyn, much to the regret of his friends, will retire from the 
presidency of the Southern normal at the end of the present year. 
His resignation was banded in during the first part of the year and 
no pressure has been able to induce him to withdraw it. Prof. 
John Hull of the same institution is prominently mentioned for the 
place. He has been connected with the school from its inception, 
is therefore throughly acquainted with its needs and genius, and 
has great executive ability. : 

Prof. C. A. and Mrs. Smith entertained, Feb. 5, the Tri Kappa 
society, of the Lake Forest Academy at their residence. Professor 
Smith was principal of the Rockford high school prior to going to 
Lake Forest to accept the principalship of the preparatory jepart- 


popular at Lake Forest. 

A union of the Chicago College of Physicians and Surgeons with 
the University of Illinois is rumored. 

The Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington, has now the 
largest attendance in ite history. 

Shartleff College has lost one of its most popular professors by 
the death of Prof. O. L. Castle, Feb.13. He heard his classes on 
the Tuesday preceding, was taken euddenly that evening with 
pneumonia and died the Saturday following. He had held the 
chair of rhetoric, oratory, and belles-lettres for nearly 40 years. 
The election of Mr. O. J. Bailey of Peoria, as one of the trustees 
of Illinois College, Jacksonville, is announced. Mr. Bailey is a 
wealthy and philanthropic citizen and bis acquisition by the college 
at the present time is especially fortunate for that institution. His 
fine business and executive abilities will count for much in compen- 
sation for the great loss of its eminent president. 

Peoria will build two and possibly three new schoolhouses the 
present year. They will be modern in every good feature. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


State Auditor Bray, who may be presumed to know whereof he 
speaks, says: ‘‘In ten years there will be so much money in the 
school fund that the interest will pay all the school expenses of the 
state. There will, after that, be no need of a tax levy for school 
purposes anywhere in the state. This item is now a very heavy 
burden, amounting in some localities to thirty mills, the maximum 
amount under the law.”’ 

Owing to a slight irregularity in the method of advertising the 
sale of school lands, the disposition of some will be deferred a 
month or two longer than expected. As much of this land lies in 


ment of the Lake Forest University. He and his wife are very B 


very favorable localities and is consequently of considerable value, 


there is t anxiety manifested by numerous parties to secu 
large be sons of it. It is hoped that too great te will not be 
made in disposing of this property; it is becoming more valuable 
year by year. 

A strong effort is being made by State Supe-intendent Ogden 
and others to formulate and have adopted a graded course of study 
from the lowest class in district schools to the highest in the State 
University. By this plan a graduate of a recognized high school 
wil] be able to enter a definite grade in one of the normal schools 
or in the university without interrupting his course of study. This 
plan, properly carried out, and the farther plan of having the high 
schools of the state subsidized, together with the magnificent school 
fund mentioned above, will certainly place the schools of North 
Dakota second to none. 

Jamestown High School recently gave a public entertainment, 
clearing $150 above expenses. This sum will be spent for books to 
enlarge the library, or as payment on a piano. The question is, 
for which ? ‘ G. S. F, 


KENTUCKY. 


It is now stated on good authority that Louisville is to have a 
manual training high school, a number of gentlemen having offered 
to build and equip the institution if the city will maintain it. 


MARYLAND. 


Representatives of the state board of education appeared bafore 
a joint committee of the legislature to advocate important changes 
in the present public school laws. Among these are: An enlarge- 
ment of the normal school buildings; the aunual holding of state 
institutes for teachers; establishment of school libraries ; free books 
for schools; and the setting aside of the direct tax fand for the 
public schools of the state. They also disapprove at this time of 
tne Pearre School Bi:l.’’ 


AMONG the positions filled during January by the Teachers’ Co. 
operative Association, of Chicago, with names of the successful 
candidates, are the following : 
aE, Indiana High School, sciences $1000; A. C. 
urrell, 

Mt. Morris College, Latin and Greek ; Prof. S. W. Scott. 
Hickman College, Kentucky, lady assistant; Carrie E. Reams. 
Red Cloud, Nebraska, High School, principal; Miss Mollie 
Baker. $600. 

Grundy Center, Iowa, grammar grade; M. Faller. 

St. Charles, Minn., grammar grade; Susie A. Wanick. 

North Maskegon, Mich., intermediate grade; Mary Davis. 

Marshalltown, [owa, grammar grade; Emma Magruder. 

Marinette, Wisconsin, primary; Emma Ackerman. 

St. Joseph, Mich, assistant ; High School. 

Charlevoix, Mich., primary; Etta L. Francia. 

Litchfield, Mich., grammar grade; Kate L. Hill. 

Jasper, Florida, Music College; Prof. E. Saeger. 

Cassapolis, Mich., assistant in High School; Effis Vining. 

Mendon, Michigan, intermediate grade; Mollie Pollock. 

Moline, Illinois, manual training and ward principal; 0. C. 
Wicks. $1.000. 

a Minn., High School, manual training; F. A. Choteaox. 


Sioux City, Iowa, High School, principal; C. A. Miller. $1,500. 
Bluffton, Indiana, Grammar grade; I. N. Danham. 
— Indiana, High School, principal; Louise Robbins. 


Traer, Iowa, primary; Susie Toan. 
Kansas, High School, assistant; Miss G. Humphreys. 


Millard, Kentucky, principalship, Normal School. Frank G. 
oule, 
Oconto, Wisconsin, grammar grade; Prof. A. R. Clymer. 
om Michigan, principal High School; Miss Mattie Wiley 


Outlines of Lessons in Botany. 


Part II.— FLOWER AND Fruit. For the use of teachers, or mothers studying with 


their children. By Janz H. NEWELL. Sq. 16mo. 
in March. 


The book aims to encourage habits of correct observation, and suggests 
points for the class to investigate. It embodies a course which takes up our 


Selected and adapted from 
Illustrated. Cloth. Ready 


ing young readers in Botany. 


A Reader in Botany. 


well-known authors, By JANE H. NEWELL. Part I,: From 


Seed to Leaf. 12mo. Cloth. vi+2 es. For i i iI.: 
Flower and Fruit. In preparation. 


This book treats of Seed-Food, Movements of Seedlings, T i i imbing Plants. 
Insectivorous Plants, Protection of Leaves from the Attache of 


Wisconsin Journal of Education. It will most admirably serve the purpose of interest: 


spring flowers in the order of their blooming, together with the forest trees, 
the blossoming fruit-trees, and some of our common weeds. The studies are 
not analytic only, but deal with the life-habits of the plants, their 
marvellous adaptations for fertilization, dissemination and protection. 
W. F. Ganong, J/nstructor in Botany in Hi ty: Iti ical i ientific i 
ng, i ty in Harvard University: It is logical in plan, scientific in 
treatment, and without doubt will be found most convenient in seuetlen: I think it cannot but 
prove to be a most admirable guide to all teachers aud students who must teach themselves Botany, 
a guide to correct methods of beginning and carrying on the study of plants, as well as to the 


acquisition of those habits of systematic observation and logic i i 
; gical deduction which are essentials of 
proper botanical study. I can commend it to all beginners. 


Outlines of Lessons in Botany. 

For the use of teachers, or mothers studying with their children. By JANE H. 
NEWELL. Part I.: From Seed to Leaf. Sq. 16mo. Illustrated. 1 50 pages. Cloth. 
For introduction, 50 cents. 


w. H. Lennon, State Normal School, Brockport N. te It is a charming little book, written 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, . . 


Little Flower-People. 


By GERTRUDE ELIZABETH HALE, Sq. 12 iii ages. 
Price for introduction, 40 cents. 


The aim of this book is to tell some of the most im ife i 
to tell some of mportant elementary facts of plant-life in such 
ing the child's imagination and curiosity, and to awaken an observant interest 1" 
Mary A. Willis, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brookl ing and 
m, NV. Y.: I find it both interesting an 
delightful . . . and have recommended it to the teachers of our lower departments. — 


Elements of Structural and Systematic Botany. 


For High Schools and Elementary College C B uTON 
DouGLass HouGHToN 

CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botan Cloth. 

ix+253 pages. For introduction, $1.12.. e Indiana University. 12mo. 


The fundamental peculiarity and merit of this book is that it begins with the simple forms, and 


follows the order of nature to the compl i . 
typical plants and study these in detail, ex ones. The method is to carefully select a number ° 


R. Elsworth Call, Zzacher of Natural Science, Hi 
h 4 oe he | 00k 
will surely mark an epoch in the teaching of botany ia the Feat Pokey — 


Boston, NEw York, anp CHICAGO 


O any Lnstructor * If the subject, Evidences of 


Christianity, interests you or is part of your course of study, “a com 
thorough,” “sound and scholarly” one that 
= as a ee of disbelief, will be appreciated. Such qualities are 
remarkable unanimity and decision, atttibuted to the “ J. 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES,” by Prof. FisHer of Yale. ee 
Hundreds of Instructors have already adopted it. If you {It is worth its 
have not, we shall be happy to send you an examination copy says The Eeatn. 
on receipt of 50 cents, the net introductory price. 7 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


*,* Send for 
Complete Educational Catalogue. 


A NORMAL COURSE AT HOME. 


by weekly Physics, Chemistry, and 


weds to the needs of Primary and Grammar teachers for the regular 
for a week’s lessons in ho become & requirement in so many places, Each normal lessons furnish WoT! 
making of all necessary ool. fifteen minutes daily, and gives fait and plain directions for the use 4” 
Lists of oo neney apparatus, and Preperation and selection of all specimens needed. 
money at thelr disposal. Seta se ected for the needs of any grade having special or limited amounts 
ormal lessons. 25 cents single umber for the fitting up of Physical or Chemical laborator'® per 
cent . on sums under $25; 5 per cent. over that amount 20 weeks. 


FREDERICK A. CARPENTER, Qurncy, (Director of Physical Science). 

CHART on Longitude and Tim. ONE NEW YEARLY 
ove 

evice for explaining the above subject. ae a ‘year’s subseription to 


Useful both in Arithmeti 


ches, For explanatory circular, price (monthliv. $1.00 a year) free. 
JOHN A. CALLAHAN. Holyoke, Mase 


100 SONGS for a2 cent stamp. Hous & Yours, Cums 
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A convention will be held by the Kennebec 
County teachers at Waterville, March 4, An in- 
teresting program is announced. Among the 
speakers are: J. H. Parsons, Professor Bassett of 
Colby University, Superintendent Aldrich of New- 
ton, Mass., State Supt. N. A. Luce, and A. E. 
W oship of Boston. 

State Superintendent Luce says that during the 
past year the increase in towns supporting free 
high schools was eighteen; that the amount ex- 
pended for these schools was $7,630, more than 
the year previous; and that 540 more pupils were 
registered inthem. In 1881, 101 towns supported 
free high schools; in 1891, 228 towne. 

The students of Colby, and the state generally, 
hope that it is only a ramor that President Small 
may accept the chair of social science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The teachers of Cheshire County held an insti- 
tute at Keene, continuing for three days, Feb. 23, 
24, and 25. Among those who read papers or 
conducted class exercises were: Miss Abbie T. 
Taft of Keene, L. S. Hastings of Nashua, Miss 
Mabel Hill of Concord, Dr. George Cook of Con- 
cord, Rev. Bradley Gilman of Concord (illus- 
trated lecture on the Passion Play), Miss Eva 
G. Lawrence of Keene, J. J. Buck of Hanover, 
James H. Johnson of Charlestown, Supt. I. F. 
Hall of Natick (Mass.), Rev. A. E. Winship of 
Boston, Misa J. T. Abbott of Keene, Supt. Fred 
Gowing of Nashua, Supt. G. I. Aldrich of Newton 
ig Principal Rounds of the State Normal 
School. 


VERMONT. 


A state teachers’ convention was held at Brat- 
tleboro, Feb. 17, 18, and 19. The opening ad- 
dress was by State Superintendent Palmer, and 
other addresses and papers were given by Principal 
Horne of Brattleboro, Miss Barry of Bellows 
Falls, Principal Williams of Saxton’s River, Mr. 
Simpson of Bellows Falls, Mr. Johnson of Spring- 
field (Mass.). Mr. Nichols of Holyoke (Maee.), Mr. 
Pinkbam of Woodstock, Supt. Geo. I. Aldrich of 
Newton (Maas.), Mr. G. T. Fletcher of Northam, - 
ton, Supt. Jastas Dartt of Winchendon (Mass. ), 
and Examiner Danbar of Hartford (Conn. ) 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


H. L. Chase, for 25 years principal of the 
Whiting Grammar School in Lynn, died Feb. 25 
of peritonitis, superinduced bv la grippe, aged 66 
years. He was a native of Leominster and ac- 
quiced his education studying evenings while work- 
ing at the carpenter’s bench. He has been a 
teacher for 48 years, and taught for many years in 
Malder. 

Somerville prides itself upon the most efficient 
principals’ club of any city of 4,500 inhabitants in 
the country. The principals are G. L. Baxter, 
Gordon A. Southworth, John S. Hayes, George 
H. Nichols, Fred B. Shattuck, G. M. Wadsworth, 
Miss Mira Wendell, C. E. Brainard, Harry Hath- 
away, Miss Tincker, and Mr. Foster who, together 
with the past principals, dine once a month at one 
of Boston’s best hotels, while once a year they in- 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


___ Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding school for both sexes 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and girl. Addreaa the Principal, 

GEO, A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOKBMAL SCHOOLS. 


M488- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, establishec 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
{ng of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 


wing. 
apply at the 


For circular and further culars 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT W 


For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
©. RounDs, 


STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Iuflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Seuses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is apy lied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggitts; by mail, registered. 60 cts, 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


vite the superintendent, Mr. C. E. Mel: ney, the 
school board and other prominent citizens and 
with a company of sixty, as on Feb. 24, enjoy a 
with the bout of speech 
making. 

The Cambridge Manual Training School is to 
be greatly enlarged by the educational benefactor 
po ad city, Mr. Rindge, for occupancy next Sep- 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The school committee ot Providence has pro- 
posed a new eode of by-laws, which, with some 
amendments, will probably be adopted. One im- 
portant change made by these new by-laws will be 
the giving into the hands of the superintendent of 
public schools the control and management of the 
evening schools, thus removing them to some ex- 
tent from petty politics. Teachers for these schools 


CATARRH CAN’T BE CURED 


With LocAL APPLICATIONS, as tbey cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it you 
have to take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acta directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
no quack medicine. It was prescribed by one of the 
best physicians in this country tor years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best blood purifiers 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing catarrh. Send for 
testimonials free. 

J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The board of school visitors of Willimantic has 
parsed a resolution that the sub-committee on even- 
ing schools be authorized to provide lectures for 
these schools not to exceed five in number during 
the present term. 

The increase in the number of children in the 
state of school age is shown by the state board of 
education to be 2,600, as compared with the enu- 
meration of 1890. 

Miss Cora M. Wyman assists Miss C. N. Law- 
rence in the kindergarten department of the Nor* 
wich Free Academy. 

Miss Amy M. Converse is engaged in the Col- 
legiate Institute, New Rochelle. 

Unionville is fortunate in securing the services 
of Miss M. M. Partridge. 

oo Nellie B. Witter is principal of Hanover 
00's 

Taftville has secured Miss M. G. Henderson as 
teacher of drawing. 

Mies Bertha L. Norman is principal’s assistant 
in Jewett City. 

Miss Grace I. Hooper is teaching in Montville. 


ALL teachers and those interested in higher 
education will be attracted by the paper in the 
Atlantic Monthly for March, by Professor George 
Palmer of Harvard University, entitled ‘‘ Doubts 
About University Extension.’ The writer has 
given this subject a most careful study, and relates 
the history of the movement in England and in the 
United States. He speaks of the difficulties of 
making it a success here, owing to the different 
social conditions of the two countries, and suggests 
plans by means of which the system may be made 
a possible success in America. The paper will 
well repay a careful reading. 

Among other articles in this number may be 
mentioned General Jacob D. Cox’s ‘‘ Why the 
Men of ’61 fought for the Union ;’’ a continuation 
of Crawford’s ‘‘ Don Orsino;’’ Agnes Repplier's 
‘*The Children’s Poets;’’ Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s ‘‘A Village Watch-Tower;’’ and an un- 
signed paper, ‘‘A Political Parallel ’’ between this 
present time and the conditions of the affairs pre- 
vious to the Presidential nominations of 1844. 
There are interesting reviews of two recent 
books about Columbus and his times by Justin 
Winsor and John Fiske, and the usual Contribu- 


F, 
Sold by druggists, price, 75 cents. 


tors’ Club. 


Babies are always happy 
when comfortable. They 
are comfortable when well. 
They are apt to be well when 
fat; they worry and cry when 
thin. 

They ought to be fat; their 
nature is to be fat. 

If your baby is thin, we 
have a book for you—carRE- 
FUL LIVING—free. 


132 South sth Avenue, 
ew York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 18-19: Central Illinois Assoc., Decatar. 
March 30-April 1: Northeastern Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation ; Oshkosh, 

h 31—April 2. Southeastern Wisconsin As-, 
sociation, Whitewater. 

April 1-2: Northwestern Wisconsin Association 
Chippewa. 

April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc.; Ottawa. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls- 

Jaly 12-15, 1892; National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 


HORSFORD'S ACIC PHOSPHATE 
A HEALTHFUL TONIC. 
Used in place of lemons or lime juice it will har 
monize with such stimulants as are necessary to 


Ladies: 


(13) Lady for Intermediate work in Colorado: $75 
21) High School Assistant, Dakota; $75 or above. 
28) for Dakota; $650. 

(27) Artin Western College. 

(28) Latin and Mathematics, Southern College. 
tah Grammar grade, Minnesota; $55. 

30) Instructor in Music, Missouri, man or lady. 
(31) Drawing and Music, Public School, Michigan. 
(32) Ladies College for sale at $1000; cost, $3000. 
33) Elocution, State Normal; $1000 

34) Music and Latin, College in Kentucky. 

(35) Grammar grade. [llinois; $55. 

(36) Model teacher, State Normal; $900. 

(87) Latin teacher, High School, California; $1000. 


(39) Elocution, College; man or lady. 


WANTED. 


We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: 
(7) High School Assist.( or Illinois; $75 per month. Botany, Physiology, and Rhetoric. 
(11) Vocalist for church choir—Congregational Church in the North. 


per month. 


(38) High School Assistant, German and Geometry in Indiana; $50. 


In writing us send full set of testimonials, and we may be able to recommend you for one of these 
places, or for new places coming in, at once without the y of correspondence 


Address 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 70 


Men: 


We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 
lows, to enter on work at once: 


(1) German in High School, native preferred ; $1000. 

(5) Teacher of Guitar, Zither, etc. ; $600 — $1000. 

(12) Man for Commercial Dept.; $700. Another 
$460. Both in High Schools. 

(13) Literature for Baptist College; $1800. 

(15) Principalship of Academy in 8. U. ; $90. 

(16) High School Assist&nt, Elocution ; $1000. 

(17) Mathematics, in College; $1000. 

(18) President, small College. 

(19) Music and Latin, Tennessee. 

(20) Commercial Dept. Military Academy; $600. 

(21) Latin and Greek in Academy in Penn,; $700. 


The numbers that have been dropped are of 
positions which have been filled by us or otherwise. 

The above are not hearsay vacancies such as are 
purnished by many agencies; but they come to us 
direct trom authorities and we have been asked to 
recommend teachers soon. 


Dearborn St. Chicago. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart, Fits any 
book from 32mo to Svo, witheut cutting. 
Price, per 100, $150, net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
3 East 14TH ST., NEw YORK. 


Pe Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of all kinds. 


We will and liberal Commission to 

PAY $900 Salary Men and Women, TEACH- 
ERS and Clergymen,to sellourNEW, POPULAR 
STANDARD WORK 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 


No finer book published. Over 350 choice engravings. 
10,400 copies sold in one week. Endorsed by the 
reatest menofthecountry Thisis no humbug offer. 


RITE AT ONCE FORE To 
The Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 


Attention, Teachers ! 


Do you wish permanent employment in a desirable 
locality, address undersigned respecting the sale 
of their magnificent school building, equipments, 
grounds, etc. An unprecedented offer, Cause for 
selling, owners desire to change profession. 

STOVALL & CROW, Principals, 
5t WILLIS, TEXAS. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, the 
A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


NORMAL S0HOO Mass. 

For Ladies only Hor catalogues, address the 
Prinetpal, DB Hagar, Ph.D. 
S™TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

0) xes. 


For Catalogues address 
4. G. Prineipal. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers for positions in industrial schools, 
for Primary and Intermediate work. Candidates 
must be able to slog and play the organ. Salary, 


$500. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


YOUR SCHOOL- 
| ROOMS WITH A 
| LITTLE PLEASURE. 


‘Let the bright side of life be seen here 
‘as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
‘pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
‘one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
‘are six of them: “ Cities,” “ Countries and 
| Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
| War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 

Cc. R. GROW & CO., 


St. PAUL or WINONA, MINN. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 
Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD'S 
Greatest Preacher. 


By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
Over 500 pages, illustrated, 
$|.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 
Bee GS and territory assigned on 
receipt of 25 cents. Now 
y. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, N.¥. 


read 


WHen WRITING TO ADVERTIERSS 
Please mention this Journal. 


J. W. 


AND 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK, 


AN ALGES A PERFECT, POSITIVF, 


IMMEDIATE CURE FOR 
Nervous 


HEADACHE. 


Tired 
Li FIFTY CENTS too much to pay for 


Periodic 
Analgesia‘? The quantity you get 
for the money cures twelve headaches. 
Who wouldn’t pay 4 and 1-6th cents 
to get ridof aterrible, agonizing, blinding 
headache. Tryit, Teachers ;--that nervous 
pain succumbs to Analgesia, without 
sense of > ; and there isno danger in tak- 
ing it. oO Antipyrine, no Antifibrine, no 
—r no injurious effects whatsoever. 
ead : 


GENTLEMEN :—I/ received the Analgesia 
sent me by messenger, As luck would have it, I 
had a severe headache the next day, and my 
immediate friends can oo to the severity of 
such attacks in my case. took one dose of 
Analgesia, and in twenty minutes I had not a 
trace of pain. I shali take pleasure in recom- 
mending it ta my friends, and I shall not be 
without it, I can assure you. 
FRED. A, CARPENTER, Quincy, Jil. 


Analgesia cures my headaches, that always 
have seemed incurable, and I have had to lie 
around till they were over, a whole day,—some- 
times two. Your medicine cures on the spot. 

Miss M. B. F., Teacher, Chicago. 


SENT BY MAIL FoR 50 CENTS. 
THE ANALGESIA MANUFACT’G C@O., 
512 VERMONT ST., 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


The Kindergarten Magazine gives to primary 


teachers practi- 
cal helps: ** Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “ Color and Form,” 
Josephine C. Locke ; ‘‘ Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts. INDER- 


GARTEN Pus. Co,, 277 Madison St., Chicago. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Aut Publisher. 
A North Country Comedy . Edwards J.B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 4 
nima etches . . . . . 
Methods in the Schools of Germany “at ° ee n rant? & Shepard, Boston 3 00 
Writers and Readers’. ° 
. é Eléve Pub. Co. Chicago 
Filstery of Robinson Houghton, Mifflin Boston 1 25 
en 
D, Appleton & Co, New York 00 
Eline Vere . . . . “ “ 1 00 
oems . . . 
Tales from the Land of the Tzar . Hodgetts Chas, E. Merrill & Co, NY 1 4 
p Russia Stoddard Chas. Scribner’s Sons 1 50 
Manaa) of Christian Evidence . 300 
aponica . . . 
° ° Lavisse Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 1 25 


ampton, Mass. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue Emperor or Cnina’s New Stupy.— 
Studying English from a book sent from the United 
States. The Methodist Book Concern has received 
from Marcus L. Taft, a missionary in China, this 
letter, under the date of Peking, Dee. 15, 1891. 

‘*After the independent young Emperor of China 
had given an audience last spring, to the various 
foreign ambassadors in Peking, he became pos- 
sessed with a desire to learn English. A few 
days sgo he summoned two graduates from Dr. 
Martin’s Imperial Thog-Wen College to teach 
him. One of these former pupils of Dr. Martin 
has visited Europe six times, and the other has 
served as Vice-Consul in Japan. Ouse, Chang 
Teil, is a Chinaman, while the other, Shen Te, is 
a Manchu. For some reason, satiefactory to the 
Chinese, they take turns in teaching the Emperor, 
one coming one day, and the other the next. 

“Wishing to procare a suitable text-book for 
the Emperor they wrote to their former instructor, 
Dr. Martin, asking him for a finely illustrated 

imer, adapted to his imperi:] Majesty. Dr. 

artin then wrote a note stating the facta of the 
case to Dr. Pilcher, of the Methodist Mission. 
Dr. Pilcher after examining the books published 
in England and America, selected ‘The New 
Mods] First Reader,’ published by George Sher- 
wood & Co., Chicago, Ill., as the best book for 
the use of the Emperor, in the study of the En- 
glish language.’’ 

This is a high compliment paid to the United 
States and to the publishers. 


THE IsAAc PITMAN system is the original 
and standard system, having been in use for 54 
years, and is the one upon which nearly all others 
are based. It bas been adopted by the Educational 
Department of the B-itish Government, and by all 
the great railroad companies of England, and is 


rapidly supplementing all other systems in public 
schools and seminaries in this country. Daring 
the last 12 months it has made wonderful strides 
in popularity. The sale of the textbooks alone has 

reached over two million copier, end every 
month shows an increase over previous ones. Then 
too the Isaac Pitman System is the only one 
having a literature of its own, ranging from a Lc. 
textbook to the complete Bible. Pupils quickly 
and easily learn to write the ‘* best forms’’ from the 
fact of having so large a literature to select from. 
See advertisement on last page of the JOURNAL. 
Shorthand sooner or later will have to be taught 
in schools, for the parents of the children will de- 
mand it. Send for specimen of Head Line Copy 
+ No other system caters for the school like 

8. 

**I advise all parents to have their boys and 
girle taught shorthand and typewriting. A steno 
grapher who can typewrite his notes will be far 
safer from poverty than a Greek echolar.’’—Chas. 
Reade on The Coming Mun.” 

Addrees Isaac Pitman & Sons, 3 East 14th St., 
New York City. 


IF teachers will call at 3 Somerset St., Room 5. 
they can see in operation ‘‘ The Express Duplica- 
tor, or the Bensinger Process,’ and after learning 
its utility as a time saver, they will all want one. 


From $3.1") to $8 00 will bay complete outfit, 
according to the size needed. 


WANTED of 
OR STUDENT 
AB PK RMANENT OFFICE ASSISTANT, 
Fither Gentleman or Lady. No preference 
being equal, Salary $750 and 
ailway fare paid to Office if engaged. En- 
close reference and self-addressed stamped 
envelope to HENRY JONES, Secretary, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARBOR DAY 


Notes, Hints, and Suggestions, 
By ANNIE I, WILLIs. 
A complete Manual of 64 pages. Cis. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 


the Journal of Education 
year’s subscription free. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— The town hez gut 
A high-school where they teach the Lord 
knows wat; 

Three-story larnin’s pop’lar now; I guess 

We thriv’ ez wal on jes’ two stories lees, 

For it strikes me there’s such a thing as sinnin’ 

By overloadin’ children’s underpenpin’. 

—Lowell, Biglow Papers. 

IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at me — UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
Pandsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
ail Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 
— Mrs. Callahan: ‘‘I want to get a pair of 
shoes for the little bye.’’ Clerk: ‘“ French kid ?"’ 
Mrs. C. (indignantly): ‘“ Indade not. He’s me 
own son, born an’ bred in Ameriky.’’ — Life. 


ALLOW me to add my tribute to the efficacy of 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I was enffering from a severe 
attack of influenza and catarrh, and was induced 
to try your remedy. The result was marvelous. 
I could hardly articulate, and in less than twenty- 
four hours the catarrhal symptoms and my hoarse- 
ness disappeared, and I was able to sing a heavy 
role in Grand Opera with voice unimpaired. I 
strongly recommend it to all singers. —Wm. 
Hamilton, Leading Basso of the C. D, Hess Grand 
Opera Co. 
— Said an Alabama mother: “ Never would I 
all a boy of mine ‘ Alias’ if I had a hundred to 
name. Men by that name is allus cuttin’ up 
capers. Here’s Alias Thompson, Alias Williams, 
Alias the Night Hawk.—all been took up for 
stealin’.’’—The Rural New Yorker. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTrHIne SyRuP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
sures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
‘eething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 
zists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— “‘ How many seconds are in a minute ?”’ “Do 
you mean a@ real minute, mamma, or one of your 
great big wait-a-minutes ?”’ — Indianapolis Journal. 
CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from th 
4 a 
loathsome disease nen vainly a... 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOR, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


aa Even the most literary of literary men usually 
calle it ** liter’y,’’ jast like other people, when he 
tries to pronounce the word. — Somerville Journal. 


— The following sentence contains all the let- 
ts of the alphabet: A zealous writer quickly 
striving for more joy without vexation should 
always use Esterbrook’s pen. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTES. 


Why not get some of your friends to give the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION a trial of five months, 
from February Ist to Jnly Ist, for $1.00? (See 
our offer on page 130 of this issue.) 


The Portrait of Columbus which we offer to any 
subscriber sending us only one five months’ trial 
subscription, should adorn the walls of every 
schoolroom. The portrait alone is worth $1.00. 


It is a reproduction of the wood-cut of Columbus, 
by Paolo Giovio, 1575, printed on heavy paper, 
20 x 24 inches. suitable for framing. 


Send us one five months’ trial subscription to the 
JOURNAL and secure this valuable portrait. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for March is especially 
rich in American subjects. William Dean Howells 
begins his new novel, entitled ““The World of 
Chance,” which opens well. Jalian Ralph con- 
tributes a graphic article on ‘‘ The nea of 

Northwest,’’—meaning the twin cities of Min- 
Sn and the twin lake ports, Dulath and Supe- 
rior. In another article, entitled ‘* Talking Mas- 
quash”? superbly illustrated from drawings by 
Remington,—the same writer conclades his enter- 
taining description of the Hudson Bay country and 
the fur-trading industry of the Northwest. - 
ward Anthony Bradford writes on ‘“‘America for 
Americans.”” The ‘ Personal Recollections of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by Horatio Bridge are 
brought to a conclusion. William McLennan tells 
the story of ‘Johnnie Rawson and Chunky Peters, 
which ia illustrated by Reinhart. Ernest Ingersoll 
writes of Oar Grey Squirrels.’ “ From the 
Black Forest to the Black Sea,” is written by 
Poultney Bigelow, and richly illustrated. Mr. 
De Blowitz has a chapter of his memoirs, entitled 
‘Alfonso XII., proclaimed King of Spain. 
Walter Besant brings his valuable series of London 
papers to a close. Constance Fenimore Woolson 
contributes an Italian story, ‘‘ Dorothy,’ which is 
appropriately illustrated. The editorial depart- 
menta are conducted, as usual, by George William 
Cartis, William Dean Howells, and Charles Dad- 
ley Warner. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 
85 cents. New York: Franklin Square. 

& Brothers. 


— The New England Magazine for March opens 
with a pleasant psper, ‘‘ Recollections of Louisa 
May Alcott,’ by Mrs. Maria S. Porter. Lamont 
Brown farnishes a wood engraving of Miss Alcott 
in her twenties as a frontispiece, and the article is 
finely illustrated by May Alcott Neriker, the sis- 
ter of Miss Alcott, J. H. Hatfield, and Lonis 
A. Holman. Walter Rickerson, the sculptor, 
furnishes a copy of a bust of her he has jast made 
for the Concord Library. An article that will be 
read with considerable curiosity is ‘*‘ Harvard Clubs 
and Clab Life,’’ by William Dana Orcutt. It 
gives the history of all the different college socie- 
ties, and an account 6f their peculiar customs and 
social aims and rites. It is well illustrated. This 
is a well written article, and will attract a great 
deal of attention jast now, when the newspapers 
are discussing the barbarities of the ‘‘ fast set’’ 
at Harvard. A number of the leading charac- 
ters in the club theatricals are presented in 
costume. Captain Charles King writes a descrip- 
tion of his home in Milwaukee. Winfield S. 


H.| Nevins continues his “Stories of Salem Witch- 


eraft.’’ Isaac Bassett Choate has a paper on 
“America in Early English Literature.’’ Henry 
Cleveland Wood writing of ‘‘ Negro Camp Melo- 
dies,’’ preserves many of these old-folk songe now 
being forgotten. Henrietta S. Nahmer contributes 
a pleasant article on “ Bryant’s New England 
Home,”’ which is well illustrated. Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead considers the Chilean question from a com- 
mon sense point of view. Zitella Cooke contrib- 
utes a brace of sonnets, Schumann and Schubert. 
Mira Clark Parsons and Mary J. Garland furnish 
two stories, and the names of Clinton Scollard, 
Beasie Chandler, and} Philip Bourke Marston are 
among the poets who contribute to the number. 
Price, $3.00 a year: single copies, 25 cents. Bos- 
ton: New England Magazine Co, 


— The Popular Science Monthly for March has a 
varied and attractive table of contents. First 
comes the fifteenth of Dr. Andrew D. White’s 
New Chapters in the Warfare of Science, dealing 


with ‘‘ Astronomy.’ In the series on American 
Industries there is an illustrated paper on ‘* The 
Organ,’’ by Daniel Spillane, describing some of 
the largest instruments in the United States. 
Another illustrated article is an account of ‘‘ Do- 
mestic Animals in India,”’ by Juha Lockwood Kip- 
ling. Carroll D. Wright contributes an instructive 
paper on ‘' Social Statistics of Cities,”’ in his Les- 
son from the Census. It is a comparison of the 
area, population, and the cost of each department 
of public works ia fifty cities of the United States. 
Under the title ‘* Wayside Optics” » lesson on the 
mechanism of the eye, with diagrams, is given by 
De. Casey A. Wood. In “ Moral Edueability ”’ 
the possibility of educating the moral facalties is 
discussed by Edward P. Jackeon. The latest im- 
portant discovery in zdlogy, that of ‘ The Aus- 
tralian Marsupial Mole,”’ is described, with illas- 
trations, by Dr. E. Trouessart. There is a spirited 
‘Autobiographical Sketch of Justus von Liebiz,’’ 
which contains observations on methods of teaching 
science. An account of ‘‘ The Cotton Indastry in 
Brazil,’’ and ite prospects is given by John C. 
Branner. There is a discourse on the natural bis- 
tory of babies by Dr. Louis Robinson, under the 
title “' Darwinism in the Narsery.”’ In the editor’s 
table ethical teaching in schools is discussed, and 
the other departments present a pleasing variety. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 50 cents a num- 
ber; $5.00 a year. 


—The Arena for March is made notable by the 
paper on “‘ Psychical Research,” by Rev. M. J. 
Savage of Boston. The paper is remarkable for 
what it contains, it reads like fiction, yet deals 
with well authenticated psychical phenomena, 
Prof. Jos, _Buchanan’s contribution on “' Fall- 
orbed Education,” is a scholarly and practical pa- 
per on popular education. Gen. J. B. Weaver 
writes upon the ‘* Three-fold Contentions of In- 
dustry. ; Henry! Woods writes in ascholarly man- 
ner on *‘ Revelation Through Natare.”’ Hamlin 


Garland discourses the ** 
Wedge in Congress.” This wit 


prices, and the sy 
stitution of 

metimes 
t's a fraudulent 
imitation of the 
genuine article — 
sometimes it’s some 
cheap compound 
represented as 
“ as 


good ;"— 

there’s profit fora 
sharp dealer, even at “cut prices.” 

To prevent this kind of fraud and imposi- 


tion uine guaranteed medicines of 
Dr. R. V. Fierce are now sold only through 


druggists ly authorized as agents, and 
always at long-established prices: 
Golden Medical Discovery (for the Liver, 


Pleasant Pellets (for the liver), . 25 cents. 

They’re the cheapest medicines og can buy 

at any price, for you pay only for the good 

get. They’re guaranteed, in every case, 

at benefit or cure, or the money is returned. 

Beware of the dilutions, imitations, and 

substitutes offered by unauthorized dealers 
at less than above prices. 


Blood, and Lungs), . ..... . $1.0. 
Prescription (for woman’s weak- 


with nine photogravares. Hon. Walter Clark, 
LL.D., of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
furnishes an argument in favor of governmental con. 
trol of the telegraph and telephone. William Q, 
Judge of New York, who stands at the head of 
the Theosophical Movement in America, answers 
Moncure D. Conway’s recent article on ‘* Madame 
Blavatsky at Adyar.’’ Charles Schroder institntes 
a comparison between Christianityjand Baddtism. 
Nellie Booth Simmons appears in a ‘* Battle Hymn 
of Labor,” a poem of great power. Mr. Flowe: 
contributes two editorials one ‘‘ The Dead Sea of 
Nineteenth Centary Civilization,’’ and the other 
‘* Behind the Deed the Thought.”” The Arena 
has always many strong and thoughtfal articles, 
and is pleasantly varied in character. Its writers 
are able and vigorous thinkers. Price, $5 (() a 
year; single copies, 50 cte. Boston: The Arena 
Pablishing Company. 


— The North American Review for March con- 
tains papers on the “Issues of the Presidential 
Campaign,”’ by Senator McMillan of Michigan, 
Senator Hiscock of New York, Representative 
Bland of Missouri, Senator Hale of Maine, Repre- 


sentative Breckinridge of Kentucky, and the Hon. 
W. R. Merriam, Governor of Minnesota. The 
articles on “Spending Pablic Money,’’ marshal! 
all the facts and tendencies of the two parties in 
the matter of appropriations. The two men most 
competent to speak on that subject are the Hon. 
T. B. Reed and the Hon. W. 8. Holman, whose 
relations to the question are known in their special 
fanctions in Congress. The other prqminent arti- 
cles are: “‘ Do We Live Too Fast ?’’ by Dr. Cyrus 
Edeon; ‘‘ The Anti-Slavery Conference,’’ by ihe 
Belgian Minister; ‘‘ The Degeneration of [am- 
many,’’ by The Hon. Dorman B. Eaton; ‘ The 
World’s Colambian Exposition,’’ by Director-Gen. 
George R. Davis; ‘An International Monetary 
Conference,’’ by The Hon. Wm. M. Springer; 
“The Highlands of Jamaieca,’’ by Lady Blake; 
‘ Shall We Have Free Ships? ”’ by Captain Joho 
Codman; “Our Commercial Relations with 
Chile,’ by Wm. Eleroy Curtis; ‘' The Olympian 
Religion,’ by the Right Hon. W. E. Giadstove. 
Notes and Comments follow on ‘* Consumption at 
Health Resorts,’ by Dr. Walter F. Chappell; 
‘* Henry Clay on Nationalizing the Telegraph,”’ by 
Frank G. Carpenter; ‘‘ Values and Wages in 
Mexico,’’ by M. Romeo, the Mexican Muvister; 
‘Flying Machines,’ by Jalien St. Botolpbe; 
Price, $5.00 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. 
New York: 3 East 14th St. 


—The opening number of Shakespeariana for 
1892 has little of special interest to those who love 
the great dramatist for his works’ sake. For 
the student of the drama and literatare, how- 
ever, there are two articles of very considerable 
value. One is a sketch or Inigo Jones, the first 
designer of stage machinery and practicable 
scenery, “‘ the father of stage art.”’ The account 
is illustrated by quotations from Ben Jonson, 
whose maeques Jones prepared for presentation 
court, receiviog therefore equal payment with the 
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inyentor Benjamin Johnson. Mr. George Hallam 
offers the first of some ‘‘ Contributions toa History 
ot Shakespearian Criticism,’’ bearing his argument 
on the premises that the literary tastes of any gen- 
tleman can be judged from his opinion of Shakes- 
peare, a statement the truth of which is certainly 
attested by very numerous The open- 
ing paper of what promises to be a contribution of 
the greatest worth to the student, concerns itself 
very largely with the French translators and crit- 
ics. Voltaire, of course, occupying the post of, — 
we can hardly say “honor.’’ Appleton Morgan 
contributes an article on ‘‘ The Old and Later 
King Jobn,’’ the interest of which is very largely 
due to its author. A study of Ibsen’s dramatic 
construction as compared with Shak ’a by 
Thomas A. Price, lays the weakness of the Nor- 
wegian largely to his lyrical elements. Quarterly. 
Pablished under the auspices of the Shakespeare 
Society of New York: New York: Leonard Scott 
Pablication Company. $2.00 per annum. 


—The February number of Goldthwaite's Maga- 
zine comes to hand much later than usual, but it 
has several very valuable articles that are not un- 
timely for the teacher and student of geography. 
The frontispiece is a picture of the Cafion of 
Colorado, which is described admirably by Prof. 
William Norris Davis; Lieut. Austin M. Knight, 
U. S. N., describes the “‘ Coaling Stations and 
Trade Routes of the World,’ giving information 
of special value. ‘‘ Columbus and His Times,’’ 
ia continued by Captain William H. Parker. 
The article is well illustrated. Ensign Jobn Hood, 
U.S. N., treats of ‘* The Women of Samoa,” and 
gives portraits of several types of them; Erneat 
lngersoll diecueses the ‘‘ Geographical Distribution 
of Animals’’; Ralph S. Tarr describes the “‘ In- 
undated Lands of the United States; Robert S. 
Yard sketches ‘‘Chile and the Chileans.’’ Other 
brief articles are ‘‘ Honesty in Yoruba,’’ ‘‘ The 
Cannibals of Herbert River,’’ ** Alaska,’’ ‘‘ The 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications q Beart Holt & Co., 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. er & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and at lowest pri- 
ces. Catal es on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOR, 


Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller 
; 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c.,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 8518 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Work Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Anderseon’s Histeries and HMist’l Readers. 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physicleogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Aritb. Course Sepeesting } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

»rooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and T mometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in onenenre for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1% AND 77 WABASH AvzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
« andthe British People. Beau- 
itully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 660 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet plete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its raphs of uniformly easy le " 
its paper and type of the very best and ite illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St., New York. 


Saves 30 Per Cent. 
ON BOOKS 


TO SUBSCRIBERS; is a high 
grade Literary Review, on 

$1 00 a year, monthly includ- 
ing 300 page book catalogue. 
Send 10 cts. for sample copy. 


READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 


Imported Photographs 


com Europe, to ill 
Archwology, Histom 
Architecture, and Art. ‘ 
hotographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
Schools, a specialty. 
cents tam 
for catalogve oy: 


4. M. LUMBARD. 
Bedford, 


New 


Coffee Plant,”’ “‘The Obongo Pigmies,” ‘ The 
Spelling of Geographic Names,”’ etc. The Young 
Folks’ Geographical Corner, Suggestions to Travel- 
ere, Talk About Explorers, Discovery and Books, 
complete a valuable number. Price, $200 a 
year. New York: Wm. M. Goldthwaite. 


—No. 8, Vol. XVIII. of The Union Signal 
published by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Association at Chicago, is the first issue under the 


new mansgement. The able editorial staff now 
includes Miss Frances Willard, President of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., Lady Henry Somerset, 
vice-president at large; Mary Allen West, Marga- 
ret A. Sudduth, and Mrs. H. B. Kells. The plat- 
form of the Union Signal is well known, and with 
the new corps of managers its influence in sustain- 
ing and pushing forward the great work of the 
white ribbon movement will be more widely felt 
than ever before. Published at 161 La Salle St., 
Chicago. $1.00 a year in advance. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Popular Science Monthly, for March; terms, $5.00 
a ear. tore: D. Appleton & Co. 
nerals, for February; terms, $1.00a year. New 
York: Wm. M. Goldthwaite. ° 
Harper’s Monthly for March; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
North American Review, for March; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York: 3 E. 14th St. 
he Magazine of Art, for March; terms, $350 a 
year. New York: Cassell Pub Co. 
Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, for Febru- 
autauquan, for March; terms, $2 00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Agency 


ican ign Teachers, Professors, and 
ne both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, ilies, and Churches, ulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished 


E. MIRIAM COYRIE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of 
NEW YORK CITY. 


IMP ortant! Know 


thatthe New York Educational Bureau helps 
able teachers to increase their salaries. It is eon- 
ed that our facilities for knowing of first class 
vacancies are the best. We must have good teachers 
to fillthese. Write now. New methods. Promptness. 
New blanks ready. NEW YORK EDUCATION. 
L BUREAU, H.8. K ice. Manager, 25 Clinton 


E 
ace, New York. Established 1888. 
2028008 
NATIONAL SCHOOL AGENCY, 
ATLANTA, CEORCIA, 

Furnishes schools with teachers without charge, aids 
teachers to secure positions, rents and selis school 
property. and publishes The Educational Monthly. 

eachers enrolled free. Wide acquaintance wit 
schools and educators, extensive experience in the 
work, a large following of superior teachers, and an 
established patronage give us unsurpassed facilities 
for suggesting the right teacher to the right place. 

Write for circulars. 3t 


Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 

tf 147 THROOP ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS in 
all departments. 
Employers served without charge. 
NO F'E £ for registration. Commission only 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
2 W. 14th 8t., New York, 


@ Do Not Wait @ 


School Boards are writing us for best teachers in many 
different lines and svon there will be more places 
than we have capable teachers to recommend. If you 
write us fully, sending photo and endorsements we 
can help you. Send for new form. NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONA L_ BUREAU, H. 8. KELLoas, 
Manager, 25 Clinton Place, New York. Estab. 1888. 


é@ Now is the Timeé 
The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a call for a ‘‘ theoretical and practical teacher 
of Electrical Engineering. It is a desirabie position 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 
apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
B of Educati 


. E, Bureau on, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


EACHERS WANTED) 


For Schools, Colleges, and Institutes 
in every State; also private Instructors. Salary from 
$30 to $120 per month. Send 10c. for application blank 
and particulars. We refer you to any bank. PENoB- 
s00T TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, Stiliwater, Me. 


Glenchers’ Agencies. 


A THING of beauty isa doy, forever, writes a teacher who had sent a stamp for our “Eight School Room 
“ Pictures,” and goes on to + a ‘An Ageney that can send out such a work of art as this for the 
mere cost of the postage must be on a solid foundation; so here is my two dollars.” The pictures are worth 
having, no doubt of that, and any teacher who sends us a two-cent stamp will get them, whether he means to join 
the Agency or not. But the paragraphs about the Agency that are thrown in between the pictures here and there 
are worth looking at, too. They are built on solid facts, and most poy find them rather entertaining. Atany 
rate, if you are a teacher, or if —_ employ teachers OF reflect on, You may have had unfortunate experience 
there is a good deal there it will pay you to read and with Teacher’s Ag i or have got an unpleasant 
impression of them from teachers who have not been well treated. But look at the advertisements on this page— 
some fifty odd Agencies advertised. Don’t you suppose there is a difference in them? If one or two of them have 
roved unworthy of confidence, are you to judge rashly that all the rest are swindles? md for our “ Eight 
ictures ” and read some of the testimony there from the highest educators of the country, and you will see that 
Agency work may be conducted efficiently and honestly and for the best interests of all concerned. Onra is 
not the only one: there are three, possibly four, that are well established and honestly managed. BE A UTY 
It will cost you only a postage-stamp to get sufficient evidence that ours is one of them. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teacher S Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


NEW H NDBO OK of the School and College Bureau of Eimharst 
A J A (Chicago), Ill,, is now ready. Send for ft, and 
note: 1. The hundreds ot positions tuis Bureau fitis in the best colleges, normals, academies, city schools 
etc. 2 That it can be of service to you, because it has something to offer in all departments of ucationai 
work, and in all parts of thecountry. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent,and not ‘‘ hearsay” 
or“ haphazard.”’ It is of value to every ambitious teacher. (C. J. ALBERT, Mgr., ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BRIDGE & SCOTT. Managers. 110 Tremont 8t., Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have good training and who have been willing to 
accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we extend 
an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such as are so strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SA£ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANOAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,)/108 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson 8o.8 Bidg., 
Bosten, Mass. New York, Chicago, Il. | Chattanooga,Tenn.| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency. 


We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of school work, whether experi- 
enced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best effort: to advance their interests, We are securing 
positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and if you are coutemplating a change it will cer- 
tainly pay you to register with us. Read the following from teachers who have lately secured positions 
through our aid,—published by permission: 

From E. D. BURBANK, Evanston High School, Evanston, I[l., June 29. 1891. 

I take this opportunity to thank you for the gentlemanly and business-like manner in which you treated me. 
Whatever i: fluence I may have at Dartmouth and elsewhere, will be used in your favor. 

From A. D. WARDE, Prin. of Schools, East Syracuse. N. Y.. Jan. 2, 1892. 

For several years I have been connected with five of the so called firat-class Teachers’ Bureaus. In June last 1 
saw the advertisement of the Albany Teachers’ Agency in one of the Edacational Papers. I immediately sent m 
name and address and in less than one month I had signed the contract for my present position. Since then 
have secured two first-class teachers through its recommendation and they are giving excellent satisfaction. I 
consider the Albany Teachers’ Agency thoroughly reliable in every particular. Teachers and school officers will 
find it to their advantage to correspond with its manager. 

From J. H. MINICK, Albany, N. Y., January 21, 1892. 

When I registered with you late in Sept. it was soon evident to me that you meant business. Even before you 
procured for me my present position, your letters convinced me that you were putting forth your “ best efforts to 
advance my interests.” You did not promise to get me a position and did not torment me with notices of vacancies 
that did not exist, but you did promise to do for me all that was in your pouer—e promise you literally fulfilled. 
For genuine merit and real worth I place the Albany Teachers’ Agency where I believe it belongs, at the front. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 

24 State Street. Albany. New York. 


Send stamp for Appli 
cation Form. 


Pa. Ed. Bureau, 


$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; 
2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, 
acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. 


W. A. CHOATE & Co. 
| HARLAN P. Frenon, Preprs. 


Fall vacancies to be filled enrly ; College President, 
$3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 19 College Professors, 


Allentown, 


Business trans. 
L. B. LANDIS, 
205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. P a. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies.| 50 BROMFIKLD STREET, 


Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MASS. 
Register without delay. E. F. Foster, Manager. 


O REGISTRATION FEE who register 


in the o/d and reliable UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It has placed ever one thousand teachers, 
and its present facilites are unrivaled. The undersigned who successfully managed this Ageney for five 
years previous to August 20th, 96 has re purchased it, and offers you its best services. 


DAY blanks. W. D. KERR, Manager 
44 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, B. RUGGLES & CO. Best Bide.) 


d those wishing a change at 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onilo. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 
current year. 

My Dear Sir : Miss M. whom you selected and sent to me, at my request, arrived last evening and we 
are well satisfied so far. I shal! be surprised if she does not succeed. I thank you very much for your 
prompt and aple assistance. When in need again, I shall call upon you for help. 


Yours respectfully, 
Stockbridge, Mass. Jan. 5, 1892. (Supt.) F. E. PARLIN. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school offlcers for 


services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


TRY THE LEAGUE THIS YEAR. 


CONCEDED FACTS. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE leads all the rest. 
THE NATIONAL BL.EAGUE covers the whole field. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is used by the best teachers. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE has the confidence of Boards. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating systematically 
throughout each state in the Union, renders specific asstst- 
ance to its members by planning and managing their canvass. 
You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
the League by enrolling with any of the following 
TE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE: 
ew England, ———— ton. 
. and 8. Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 0. 
N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 
New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 
New York. —Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 


TA 

Alabama—A. W. Tate, Birmingham. 
ark Ind. Ter_-H B’ McCollum, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. 
Colo.-Wyo.——— Denver, Col. 
Murdas h, nes. Md. 

-Fla.—A. H. Beals, edgeville. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Sass, Indianapolis. regon.—S. A. Randle, Jefferson. 
linois.—D. H. Smalley, Chicago. Pennsylvania.—Benjamin Evans, Pittsburg. 
‘owa.-Neb — Frank K. Pinmmer,Des Moines. South Dakota,—Harry L. Bras, Mitchell. 


Kansas —U. P. Shull, Wichita, rennessee.—Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga, 


—J. W. , Lexington. Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austia. 
Moridina, Miss. Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Mont.-Idaho.—8. A. Merritt. Helena, Mont Virginia—W. Virginia. Richmond Va. 
Missouri.—J. M. Johnson, Sparta. Wisconsin-Minnesota.—R. B. Hazard, River Falls, Wis. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids. Washington.— Geo. A. 
. — Would from prominent educators at Denver, Boston, an chmo’ oern 
Faaxx E. PLumMER, Des Moines, Ja. 


March 3, 1892. 
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EDUCATION. 


A VALUABLE LIST! 


APPROVED 
School wai College Text Books. 


This list includes the leading publications of the firms of CowPERTHWAIT & Co. and 
E. H. BuTLer & Co., recently consolidated under the name and style of 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO. 


ETYMOLOGIES: 
Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion. 
PHYSIOLOGLES | ®isisaeu's 


Physiology for Little Folks. 
How to Keep Well. 
Our Bodies, and How we Live. 


BOOK-KEEPING: 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Business Standard Book-keeping. 


COPY BOOKS: 


Butler’s Copy Books. 
Business Standard Copy Books. 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 


Bingham’s Series, McCabe Edition. 
Benton’s Bingham’s Vergil. 


WALL MAPS: 


Butler’s Commercial Map. 
Mitcheli’s Outline Maps. 


CHARTS: 


Butler’s Series Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 
New American Reading Charts. 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 
Business Standard Writing Charts. 


GEOGRAPHIES: 
Butler’s Geographies. 
Warren’s Ceographies. 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 

READERS: 

Monroe’s Readers. 
Butler’s Series of Readers. 

SPELLERS: 
Monroe’s Speliers. 

New American Spellers. 

ARITHMETICS: 


Hagar’s Arithmetics. 
New American Arithmetics. 


HISTORIES: 
Berard’s History of the U. S. 
Butler’s History of the U. S. 
Goodrich’s Historical Series. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAKS: 


Bingham’s Grammars. 
CGreene’s Crammars. 
Smith’s Crammar. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS: 


Powell’s How to See. 
Powell’s. How to Talk. 
Powell’s How to Write. 


Correpondence with teachers and school officers is cordially invited. Descriptive Catalogues, Price 
Lists, §c., sent on application to the publishers, 
EH. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Teachers of Botany 


Are now looking for the most convenient aids in teaching that subject. Plant Descrip- 
tion and Analysis Blank, by J. H. Pi-ispury, Professor of Biology in Smith College, 
and his Synopsis of Botanical Terms, are the very articles needed. Simple, in- 
expensive, and complete. 

Our CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


SILVER, BURDETT & GO., Publishers, . . Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


‘4 tardy attempt to deal honestly by one to whom first and honorable 


has been 8o long denied.’’— PROF. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
The only edition published in this country with his con- 
THE sent, and from the sale of which he derives a profit. Each 


volume of his prose works contains a special introduction 
written by Prof. CHARLES ELioT Norton, of Harvard Col- 


BRANTWOOD 


RUSKIN. lege, while the two volumes of poems, now for the first time 
IN 20 VOLUMES, published, arranged in chronological order, are carefully ed- 
Now Ready. ited, with critical and biographica) notes by his secretary, 


W. G. CoLLINnGwoopn, M.A, 


“ The type is of good size, the paper opaque. In simple elegance this new editior 
" onscience, of American i 
our generation so sound a gospel.’”’— The Literary World. 


The price of the unillustrated volumes is $1. 50 each, and the volumes with the full- 
illustrations, $2.75 each. A descriptive circular mailed free to any address by the gublichers. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


and best of The Bradley Language’ Series. If you are doing any primary work 
THE Script SENTENCE BUILDER is a box containing 22¢ tablets, which r i i 

ent words. They are written on both sides of the tablet a 
with the principles of writing generally taught in public schools, Such words as are to be used for 
beginning a sentence commence with a capital on one side of the tablet so that correct sentences 
can be made, and correct language principles instilled at the same time. The collection contains a 
larger number each of verbs and such words as are liable to be more often repeated than oth 

words, so that with the variety of object words given, the child will be able to make man different 
language-stories, and simple words have been selected from those first taught in order that h . 
have no difficulty in working by himself. Price, per box, 14 cents, siete 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL in all its variety always a specialty. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Office, 22 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


The Great Civil War, SHORTHAND, Original and Standard. 


he only perfect system. Has su reed 
If yon send 10 cents to the undersigned you will = to learn, write and read.”—The Writer (Boston, Many; 
recelve by return mail, Hart’s Outlines of tremely low price of the places 


the Civil War” and Method for teaching the | Teach of all.”"—The School Journal (N.¥.) 


‘Has a more extensive li grea 
same. Address THOMAS W. HART than auy otter Dontury ) 
boo 
County Supt. of Schools, 2,000,000. Send for Alphabet ong 
(1) VANDALIA, ILL, |184AC PITMAN & SONS, 8 Kast 14th it., New York. 


bp 


Houghton, Miflin 


New Books. 


For the School. 
How to Write Clearly. 


RULES AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH 


SITION. By the Rev. EDWIN A. e 
Cororn, M.A., Head Master City of London Mark Hopkins. 
School. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. Vol. 40 Religious 


aders. By F Cc 
How to Tell the Parts] williams College. 16mo, gilt 
of Speech. 


$1.25. 
A very interesting biography of one of 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAM. 
MAR. By Rev. Epwin A. ABBOTT, D.D. 


the strongest and noblest leaders in 
,| American thought and life. 
Head Master of the City of London School. |. oane ‘ 
American Edition. and by William Gilmore. 
Jno. G. R. MCELROY, Professor of the nglis . 
Language in the University of Pennsylvania. Simms. 
12 of American Men of 


1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. Vol 
Letters. By WILLIAM P. TRENT, Pro- 
How to Parse. fessor of English Literature in the Uni- 
AN ATTEMPT TO APPLY THE PRINCI-| versity of the South. With a portrait. 
PLES OF SCHOLARSHIP TO ENGLISH]  j6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
GRAMMAR. With Appendices in Analysis} An excellent book on one of the most 
Spelling, and Punctuation. By EDWIN A. eminent of Southern weitere. 


Apsott, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
A Golden Gossip. 


London School. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 
English Lessons. A Neighborhood Story, showing 
the excellent effect of good gossip, witha 


FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the Rev EDwIN a ! 
A. Agsort, M.A., Head Master of the City of kind motive. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuir- 
London School, and J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Pro-| NEY, author of “The Gayworthys,’’ 


fessor of Modern History in the University of} “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. 12mo, 
Cambridge. Part L, Vocabulary. Part IL, artistically bound, $1.50; also uniform 
Dictionary. Part III., Meter. Part IV, Hints with Mrs. Whitney’s other books, $1.50. 


on Selections and Arrangement. Appendix. 
Equatorial America. 


1 vol,, 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Wells of English. A book full of information, describ- 
ing a Visit to St. Thomas, Martinique, 


By Isaac Bassett Cuoate. 16mo, cloth, gilt Barbadoes, and the Principal Capitals of 


top. Price, $1.50. 
th America. By MaATuRIN M. 

A review of the work of the minor writers of Eng- Ow 4 
land of the 16th and 17th centuries, with brief eons. BALLou, author of “ Due West,” “Due 
South,” ‘Due North,” “Under the 


ments upon their influence upon English Literature- 
It is written with intelligence, care, and an unusual Southern Cr oss,” “ The New Eldorado,” 
Aztec Land,” etc. Crown, 8 vo, $1.50. 


knowledge of the subject. 
Roger Hunt. 


Our new Descriptive and Educational Cata. 
logues can be had free on application. 

A novel, bringing out in a striking 
way the age gy gains and losses in a 
e 


Roberts Brothers, 
married life of thorough selfishness. By 


BOSTON. Cetia P. Woovey, author of “Rachel 
Armstrong,” and “A Girl Graduate.” 


16mo, $1.25. 
School Books 


The Rationale of 
of all publishers 


Mesmerism. 
Mail 


An interpretation of mesmeric 
phenomena, by A. P. SINNETT, author 
Second - hand 
as well as new. 


of “The Occult World,” “Esoteric 
Ninety-Paged 


Buddhism,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


*.* For sale by ali Booksellers, Sent post paid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


VI. Julius Caesar and the Foun- 
DATION OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL 
SYSTEM. By W. Warpe M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


I. Nelson and the Naval Su- 
PREMACY OF ENGLAND. By W. 
CLARKE RussgLL, author of “The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,” “‘ The Life of William Dam- 

ier,” etc., with the collaboration of Wm. H. 
late U.S. N. 


II. Gustavus Adolphus and the 
STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISM FOR 
EXISTENCE. By C.R. L. FLeTcuer,M.A., 
late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


III. Pericles and the Golden 


26 CENTS. AGE OF ATHENS. By Evetyn 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, au- 


’ ° thor of “ A History of Greece,” etc. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. the 
BARBARIAN CHAMPION OF CIVILI- 


ZATION, By THomas Hopckin, author of 
“Italy and Her Invaders,” etc. 


V. Sir Philip Sydney, 
Type of English Chivalry in the Elizabethan 
Age. By H. R. Fox Bourng, author of “ The 
Life of pode Locke,” etc. 
12mo, fully illustrated, each, cloth extra, $1.5° 
f morocco, gilt top, $1.75. 
“The fascinating series of ‘Heroes of the N4 
tions.’ ”’—Literary World, 
“An interesting and most instructive seriés: 
Morning News, Wilmington, Del. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York: 


Catalogue 


Free 
To any one mentioning 
NV. E. Four. of Education. 


This advertisement 
enclosed with first 
order will be good for 15 cts. 


ARTHUB HINDS & CO., 4 Cooper Inst., N.Y. City. 


Universal Edition. 


Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Riverside Paper Series. 


Large type, 50 cents. 
Popular Edition. 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1.00. 
Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. W HEN wuirene Te 
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